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Authoritarianism 


Aver Authors 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Attorney General Tom 
Clark has been asked to look into the activi- 
ties of the Screen Writers Guild in Hollywood. 
What makes the inquiry significant is two things: the 
jnlernational conflict between the United States and 
the Soviet Union; an open challenge by Roy Brewer, 
international vice-president of the Union of Movie 
a Operators, who on Feb. 17 of this year said: 

The Screen Writers Guild is completely under the 

ination of Communists in Hollywood. Id like to 
have them challenge us on that; we’re prepared to 
proe it.” 

Jo date, Brewer has not been challenged by the 
Screen Writers Guild. The officers of the Screen Writ- 
em Guild are: 

President: Emmett Lavery, a prominent member of 
two Communist fronts—the Hollywood Democratic 
Committee (not affiliated with the Democratic Party) 
and the Writers Congress. Recently he was supported 
unguceessfully by the Communists in a campaign to 
Win the Democratic nomination for Congress. 

Vice-President: Lester Cole, notorious in Hollywood 
#a fellow-traveler, signer of Communist manifestos, 
lecturer in Communist schools. 

Editor of its official publication The Screen Writer 
is Dalton Trumbo, the author of a propaganda novel 
Johnny Got His Gun during the period of the Hitler- 
Stal Pact . The book ran as a serial in the Daily 
Worker. On April 6, 1940, Trumbo was a featured 
weaker for a public rally of thie California section of 
the “American Peace Mobilization” which picketed the 
White House because of American support of Britain. 
Miter Hitler's attack on his erstwhile pact-mate on 
June 22, 1941, Trumbo became an ardent supporter 
of the Communist-sponsored “Artists’ Front to Win 
the War” and a loud demander of a “Second Front” 
Which was then the main slogan of the Communist 
Party, 

The oc®asion for the Attorney General’s interest 
inthe Screen Writers Guild is a plan adopted by a 
we of 430 to 8 a month ago to create a monopoly 
which would give the Communist-controlled Screen 
Writers Guild a complete throttle-hold on propaganda 
material for the American screen, radio, magazine and 
book: publishing fields. 

The plan takes the form of an “American Authors 
uiherity.” For any American author aspiring to sell 
his work to the movies, the radio, magazines or book 

, it will be necessary under the plan for the 
to submit his work to the American Authors 
ity for marketing. The work will be copy- 

Tighted in the name of the AAA, 

The AAA will operate with two levers of pressure. 

first will be that they will-not lease rights to works 
their control except to lessors who comply with 
agreements of the Screen Writers Guild. The 

Meond will be that the AAA will not permit any wril- 
Mader its jurisdiction to work on any material not 

aed through the AAA. 

first lever has for its effectiveness the fact that 
“tremely large proportion of the successful pro- 
I Holly wood writers belong to the Guild. These 
mals comprise the backbone on which Holly- 
tthe radio and most popular magazines and book 
{Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Armed Peace or War 


Who Will Be Responsible If a Conflict Breaks Out? 
By David J. Dallin 


Author of “The Real Soviet Russia.” “The Big Three,” etc.: associate editor of “The New Leader” 


T is certain that war will not break out in the 
immediate future, and that there will be no 
Hiroshima in Yugoslavia. It is just as certain 

that the world is being driven towards war. The brakes 
are weak, and those able to tighten them are unwilling 
or unable to do so. ° 

The struggle that is actually going on is a great 
diplomatic war, with battles, offensives, and retreats, 
with victories and defeats. This war is mounting in 
bitterness, the temperature continues to rise; in some 
future stage of its development, it is likely to be trans- 
formed into a shooting war. So far all the battles 
have been indecisive, and international problems, like 
wounded soldiers, are strewn around the battlefields. 
New problems are added to the old. And if the diplo- 
mats fail to solve them, the generals will have the 
last word. 

Let us not blame Tito or Stalin or Molotov for this 
state of things. The political world knew them, or at 
least should have known them, before. Their policies 
were established long before Churchill’s premiership 
and Roosevelt’s presidency, not to speak of Messrs. 
Truman, Byrnes, Attlee, and Bevin. If a terrible mis- 
take was made, if the policy of the Soviet Government 
and its satellites was optimistically misinterpreted and 
misrepresented, if American and British policy were 
motivated and directed by false concepts and vain 
hopes, the guilt lies with the Americans and British 
themselves. Those molders of public opinion who 
gained the upper hand in recent years and who have 
wielded such a decisive influence on the foreign pol- 
icies of these two powers, are guilty. 

To Stalin the wartime alliance against Germany 
was merely an historic necessity. He was calm, real- 
istic, and restrainag in his official compliments to 
America and Britain. For Staln, it was a case of 
“do ut des.” give and take. 

For many leading Americans it was not enough to 
co-operate in military operations, to dispatch lend- 
lease, and to hail victories against the common foe. 
“Soviet democracy” was lauded as a great achieve- 
ment: Stalin’s wisdom was presented as an example 
for other nations to follow, and unending concessions 


to him were supported since it was he who fought for 
“real” democracy and the liquidation of Fascism. Even 
today, with all the experence of the past year, Amer- 
can professors continue to eulogize Stalinism in 
American universities. 

All nerves are strained—but American nerves are 
weak. and Stalin’s nerves are like steel. Everv new 
phase of the Soviet offensive—be it in Germany, jran, 
China, Turkey, or Yugoslavia—at first creates a strong 
outburst of indignation in this country. There is a new 
duel of dplomatic notes. Soviet reaction is emphatic 
and uncompromising. Then weeks go by, and psycho- 
logical weariness begins to engulf Washington and 
London; people get tired of it all; and before a satis- 
factory solution is found, new conflicts burst out in 
other parts of the world, and attention is shifted away 
from the old problem. How many instances of un- 
finished business there remain after a single year of 
diplomatic warfare! “Their guts are short,” they say 
in Russian vernacular in regard to Americans and 
British. 


* 7. * 


Tito and Stalin Are Immune 


Warn Tito was recognized as head of the Yugoslav 
Government, was it not clear whom he actually repre- 
sented and what his policy would be towards the West? 
Those who wanted to know were aware of the fact that 
he was merely a second-rate official in a Soviet depart- 
ment, a stooge remarkable for his obedience. But he 
was proclaimed a “popular leader,” a national hero, 
and hundreds of books and articles in this country 
greeted him as the torch-bearer of freedom. 

American “liberals,” blind and deaf and living on 
borrowed thoughts, were among those who deceived 
the American people. With their support Tito won 
power, rose to eminence and finally became a great 
menace. With their support, this “popular hero” estab- 
lished huge concentration camps, executed opponents, 
and accomplished in a few months what had taken 
Stalin two decades to do. He defied Britain when, 
contrary to agreement, he ousted the non-obedient Grol 

(Continued or Page Twelve) 
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= Yugelavs shoot down Amer- 
oO & 


Serry! 


ican planes, * killing pilots 
and passengers; but they are 
given a funeral with full military hen- 
ors. The US State Department protests 
sharply; Tito “apologizes”—a _ little— 
but insists that Yugoslavia was justified 
because 110 American planes have flown 
ever Yugoslav territory some of them 
military planes presumably engaged in 
finding out about Tite’s war prepara- 
tions. American officials say Tito is a 
liar, but our “henor” seems satisfied. 
And we go on shipping food and other 
supplies to Yugoslavia and other Soviet 
spheres were Americans are constantly 
being treated with the same arrogance 
as in Titoland. Stalin seeks to prove 
that we are cringing cowards and that 
hence no Furépean nation can look to us 
for aid or support against the creeping 
paralysis of* totalitananixm 

The parallel with Hitler’s war of 
nerves throughout the 1950’s is obvious. 


And Stalin’s war of nerves will probably 


PM on Aug 26. Then he proceeds to 
defend Yugoslavia. He says Tite “yield- 
ed” —but what did he yield? He repeats 
Tito’s charge that American planes 
violated Yugoslavia’s sovereignty in the 
skies, which American officials say is 
untrue. Lerner doubts that Yugoslavia 
was doing Moscow’s bidding to test how 
much America would take in the war of 
nerves It was not Communism, but 
“fierce Yugoslav nationalism,” that led 
Ameriean 
Lerner, like a true fellow- 
fefends Yugoslavia’s claim on 


to the shooting down of 
planes. 
traveler, 
Trieste, etcetera, ad nauseaum., 

It is America’s bigness and our power 
—iot Russia’s—that is being resented, 
Maxie says. And so we mustn’t use it, 
not even if American boys are murdered. 
“The mastery over half the world, which 
is ours for the taking, carries its costs 
as well as its rewards.” he pontifieates. 
(But America does not take it. Max.) 
“We can 


over the world. ... But while we have 


establish a Pa«e Americana 























“menace to peace.” Rapidly recovering 
the initiative in the war of nerves, Stalin 
and his stooges again aceuse the USA 
of seeking domination of the world. The 
number of, Americans. whe think that is 
not sucha bad suggestion is increasing, 
The Kremlin Seems determined to leave 
us no alternative to a Pax Sovietica but 
a Pax Americana. 

Evidently the Bolsheviks are really 
annoyed with us forsiding with Turkey 
in opposing Soviet control of the Darda- 
nelles, with Italy in opposing Yugoslav 
Austria 
against Russian control of the Danube, 


possession of Trieste, with 


with the small nations against exclusive 
Big Three domination of the warld— 
which Stalin, Molotov & Co. interpret as 
Russian domination of the Big Three. 
The Australia is a long way 
Swagmen from frontiers, 
hence the lads from down- 


Russian 


under can talk without fear of Soviet 
reprisals. The Australian delegate pro- 
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the bankruptcy of Italy for se 
erations—or until the Italians ace 
Molotov’s advice and vote Commun” 

Italy demands that Brit 
submarine cables cut duri 
held as war booty, 
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in the American zone fo) 


Russia as reparations is 95 Percent cy 
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pleted. 
RANDOM SHOTS 
@ General Hodge wrote his Opposit = 


number in the Soviet zone of Keres that 
the USA could not accept the Sorin | 
interpretation of the Moscow agreement | 
—that the provisional Korean gover. 
ment should exciude all who have Voieed 
criticism of that agreement. Every 
litical leader in Korea except the Com 
munists has criticized that agreement, ur 
especially the division of thei) country We 
into two ngn-cooperating zones, Thus 
the deadlock continues, 2 perfect 
ample of Big Two collaboration tid 























































continue as long as did Hitler's. Further- forced Yugoslavia to make amends, we posed that the reparations problem be “unity.” 
more, Tito’s speech accusing Americans have not convinced its leaders or its peo- turned over to a permanent commission, Me is 
of espionage was reminiscent of Hitler's ple nor won their friendship” America which is the nly way it might be solved, e The USA notified the Gla 
speeches. Likewise Stalin’s Pan-Slavism haz not forced a Pas Americana over Molotov denounced this idea bitterly, Aug. 26 that this nation has accepted the 
is almost identical with Hitler's Pan- me inch of foreign territory, but Russia for Russia wants no commission to in- compulsory jurisdiction of the Ine the 
Germanism as imposed a Pace Serietica upen Th 
* villions of square miles. Yugoslavia has a ; ho! 
nade amends Tito did not even oe 
ullets— Constantin Fotitch as- alibeemerasaunien —— we 
B . promis hat it will not happen again { 
ed De: Acheson ; . . ay S AB ae = lat 
nd Flowers 
; hat the Yugoslav peo- rhe Yugoslav. people are far more tea 
ples are . ’ eating a pro- ywward America than toward | ea) 
Pp . 4) f electio } 
Soviet a ‘ rf ot approve the ni ’ , ec ection would | a 
shor y dow! f Americ: rhe former i le America is not Lerner } gal 
Yugo Ay) . des od that i vollen capitalist power” to fro 
Tit : npos on the peopl Yugoslav worker or peasant, but his fir 
»f be t rT} Molo Ss | The 
by R . ' ‘ fore ! | ator ine Lolotovs | Th 
re } Vi- | ) 1 Le cannot fu 
ol ) ) \ in it America is a enemy pas 
H | ¢ e Yugo- t 1 i 
\l + vt ot it A mere " 
slav e | \ on . apedy at Amer pa 
{ I RRA 7 2 1 een lied ane he danger of s 
I ) ( ‘ 
: ha r cident “has I 
Pp! iq ! iT 
( : lete nate gvainst tne i] 
Ol ‘ ‘ ! - | 
en ;, nie R viewpoint a down the line.” | ; 
on ) esse « 
“| , f SO 000 « of a \ t e po Ss a accusing finger pea 
R ‘ ? luloctine thne « a. 
pop o f 14,000,000 These men ilies a pon Palestine. thus show 
aeasht have. boon. baw bilitating ng that, while he is not the kind of | ‘ 
th | ‘ ( n veler whom the NKVD would Sea 
ii ’ ! i“ ‘ ec 
di : ‘ UNRRA w pporting avbrace, he travels along. gets off the | was 
rec e rR a pp | ) 
Tito ny ’ vets on again, and ends up at the | Fx 
Tito had vo large wreaths of flowers . NAIC! Loo 
placed o he offins o e five airmen \ Max Le . elong to that 7 
1 . ro f ne arse persons > k Ct 
killed Yugoslav bullet [The fresh i y Oo rverse persons who know 
ae | ’ the . of the ‘ f they lived under a Soviet die- 
owers placed on ! graves f 1 
3 thes wantd he eriled -te a . 
America \ le peusa owever, had , ne vould ne xed . a hae > ~~ ian & 
; : ae i. = eu 
, sn yt ad hor amp . . . stre 
blossomed in. the earts. They could oe ee von His Service Stripe : 
not have felt that the “sovereignty” * Courtesy N. Y. World-Telegram. t 
was compromised by the planes driven Diplomatic lo offset the protests of ba 
by storms over their land. Perhaps they Counter- ie USA against Yugo- E -y : fog P 
> oat yoting ¢ wns alreadv car- ation: Court f Justice. with a i ; 
still ope hat American planes will Offensive av outrages. and against vestigate looting operations already Car nationa oO ol i ( histor¥ ay) 
j | ied o thos le -d for th u reservations—the first time in mst 
some dav again drop arms with which ent Caneel “islotion of ried out or those planned for the future, sony ation , < L ae pal 
] The economic stranglation of ery Na- we have “abridges yur sovereigny © 
they can again berate their country Ives hroughout the Soviet sphere The economic stranglation of every na € pri ( ' pis 
4 " ' . . : n in the Seaviet spk is Russia’ Xo agreeing to abide by the decisions @ @ 
from the foreign oppressors whom Tito {1 the Iron Curtain. the Soviet tion in the Soviet sphere is Russia's ex ag ee & ( le by 
clusive conce ace ing’ he Kremli international tribunal. 
serves Union launched a new attack upon clus! ymncern, according to the Kremlin i 
. . . Anglo-American imperialism. The Amer- gremlins * * - 
: ' vas ipertinent.” said The Australians, whose motives and ' ial a * adequate 
Lerner The Yugeslav action was ican " mpertinent. al @ Due largely to inadequa 
Travels indefensible mmoral, stu- Pravda. And the “autonomous” republie intelligence were impugned by Molotov, there is a worldwide shortage of teath * 
° 1 Tl +41 ) sacl that ation’< . a , y o ‘ inf * 
Along vid. . Only a Communist vf he Ukraine charged that British propose lat a nations capacity to pay ers, delegates from 30 nations 1m i) 
or fellow-traveler could de- Greece (unlike the Russian should be studied before the amount of us. Dr. Williard E, Givens. National 
fend Yugoslavia,” wrote Max Lerner in troops in the Soviet satellites!) are a swag is set yviousivy an idiotic sug- Education Association secretary. ¢” 
gestion. Russia's capacity to take is the mates that 4,000,000 American childrél 
only veel question. Why should former will be taught by incompetenis net 
enemies enjoy a standard of livmg higher year. One out of ten teachers helés* 
than the subsistence level of Russian sub-standard, emergeney certifieats 
workers? And reparations. like inflation, compared with one out of 200 before we 
are a weapon of Communism against war. And educational standards ge 
democracy. (The American. delegates erally are deteriorating. 
had to oppose the Australian -pian be- z 
cause of previous commitments made at 
. . . @ Over $11,000,400,000, more ast 
the Big Four meeting.) Ka ; cetimt 
; , ial one-quarter of the record pee 
Molotov revealed that Russia has al- ‘ Bas E $41,500 
, iia , budget of the USA, totaling *® 
ready taken 386,000,000 from Rumania ’ q th armed 
’ e 000,000, will be spent on me 
(toward a total due of $306,000.000), f , . f F al] aid *¢ 
1 . orces. sittie is Lett To eceral # 
and charged that Australia seeks to make hool eat 
. schools. 
that satellite dependent upon the USA one 
and Britain. ask 
, . 1 . " . } ropavie> 
Yugoslavia, backed by Russia. demands @ Russia has converted Petropé : 
. - ‘. J ne 
7 $1,000,000.000 in reparations from Italy. on the Kamchatka Peninsula 
° , , . tal) 
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Si OPI . > . The-claims of other nations being the total major air and naval base. 
Fitapatrick inthe St. Lowis Post-Dispateh. v : : af vere 
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THE ROCKIES 


Oliver Carlson 


West Coast Correspondent of Tae New LEADER 











In Paul Bunyan’s Backyard 


HE Northwest can best be under- 
atood by a look at its two largest 
cities: Seattle and Portland. Meas- 
pred in miles (at least so far as the 
West is concerned), they are quite close 
to each other. But measured by almost 
every other standard, they are far 
apart. Seattle is larger, younger, breezy, 
bumptious and self-confident. Portland 
js prim, trim, proud 
Seattle’s precocious growth came at 
the turn of the century. Its food was 
the gold of the Klondike and the Yukon. 
The poker game, the roulette wheel, the 
honky tonk and the old-fashioned saloon 
Specu- 
loggers, 


teamsters and railroad gangs were its 


were its favorite playthings. 


lators, prospectors, sailors, 


early companions. Fortunes came easily 
and went even faster. All life was a 
gamble. Even religion yielded to the 


frontier spirit. Men wanted their Hell 









fireshot with sulphur and brimstone, 
They wanted an old-fashioned Jehovah, 
full of wrath one minute and of com- 
passion the next. And they wanted a 
militant, crusading Savior, not a namby- 
pamby who t ned the othe heek. 

s was Seattle, from 1898 to 1910, 
by which time its character had been 
eda sé 

Neither booms ne lepressions; neither 
pea e quie Vartin turbulence 

e years W h followed have caused 
a basic altera of the personality of 
Seattle. Years ago it boasted that it 
wa e | ay of Pacifie Coast, 
Except for t Stockyard odors, the 
Loop, the Ke achine, and such trivia, 
seattie A pre broth of the W indy 
( , 
the mighty Columbia at its door 
gt Portland has a dignity and quiet 
strength, w s frequently mistaken 
Visitors te ne docility and self- 
Balisltactior 

Portland’s roots are to be found in 

‘riculture: dairying, fruit and vege- 





table farming, sheep herding, and in its 
rich crops of wheat, oats, barley and 
hops. To this must be added fishing and 
lumbering. Portland also has served as 
the commercial and trading center for 
the whole Oregon country. 

Except for the Skid Road region 
loggers and migrant 
workers gather), Portland holds on to 
its money, invests it prudently, and 


(where other 


looks askance at the tawdry tinsel and 
get-rich-quick schemes which are a dime- 
a-dozen in Seattle. 

The belly-laugh and the practical joke 
are frowned upon by true Portlanders. 
Eveu its baseball fans are notoriously 
well-behaved. Civie virtue has always 
been honored. In fact, there has never 
well-entrenched 


heen a political ma- 


chine, and 3 


iunicipal standards have 
always been high. That corruption ex- 
ists, I do not doubt, but it must be 
relatively small and very well covered 
up. Portlanders would never wax en- 
thusiastic about their local gangsters 
and pvlitical racketeers—-but would hang 
their heads in shame. They are Repub- 
Jicans in their poliites—-but bear little 
yesemblance to fellow Republicans back 
Kast. For the Oregon Republicans have 
been generally progressive. They have 
been anti-monopolists and long-time ad- 
vocates of public ownership of publie 
utilities. They advocated equal suffrage, 
the direct election of US Senators, the 
use of the Initiative, Referendum and 
Recall, and the graduated Income Tax 
at a time when these were all looked 
upon as “dangerous socialistic experi- 
Portland believes strongly in culture 
itself the 
Boston of the West. Its schools are 


above average. And it has always been 


and for decades called 


more tolerant of others than most 


western cities. Labor conflicts have never 
been as long nor as bloody as in Wash- 
ington. Even the labor unions them- 
selves have been more soft-spoken and 











readier to discuss and arbitrate than 
strike. 

Oregon as a whole, I might add, has 
a uniformly high standard of living. 
One finds few of the extremes of great 
wealth or abject poverty that are com- 
monplace in Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and elsewhere. 


* * . 


[xto0 Portland as into Seattle poured 
tens upon tens of thousands of soldiers, 
sailors and war workers during the past 
few years. 

Seattle loved it—for it meant more 
life, more excitement, more gaiety. Port- 
land didn’t like it—but accepted the in- 
flux as one of the necessary evils of 
the war. Both were soon deluged by 
Indiana farmers, Brooklyn tailors, and 
Tennessee sharecroppers turned over- 
night into ship and airplane builders. 
To these newcomers, Seattle was at once 
the best and hardest place in which 
to live. It was best because of the 
general glad-hand attitude of the Washi- 
ingtonian. He cared not a whit where 
you came from, your edueation or your 
ancestry. Yet his very breeziness and 
his outspokenness caused much misery 
to those newcomers who were not used 
to calling a spade a god-damned shovel. 

In Portland things were different. The 
natives were polite, formal and aloof. 
To them background and culture counted 
a great deal—and try as they might, 
they could not treat these newcomers 
as friends and equals. Negroes brought 
Portland smack up against the color 
problem for the first time in its ex- 
istence, Portland then discovered what so 
many others have learned at an earlier 
date: the problem of how to meet and 
solve the Negro question always appears 
a lot simpler when it isn’t parked on 
your own doorstep. However, let it be 
said in all fairness to the citizens of 
Portland, that while they permitted no 
rowdyism from the newcemers, white or 


would they 


black, nether y permit any 
from their own citizens, 

Many years ago Seattle was the hot- 
bed of the IWW--and when the General 
Strike broke out there at the close of 
World War I, a great many of the local 


radicals were sure that the Proletarian 


fevolution had begun in their home 
town. That idea was shared by Seattle's 
men of wealth and power, who lost no 
time in breaking the strike and = un- 
Jeashing a reign of terror, Syndicalists 
and Socialists, Anarchists and militant 
trade unionists were hunted down. Many 
were killed. Many more were beaten 


and injured. Up and down the state 
swarmed armed mobs of Legionaires 
and others stamping out the fires of 
revolution. 

Portland, too, had its firebrands—but 
they never got out of control. 

Wjthin the past few years, the con- 
trasting attitudes of both cities and 
regions are seen in their attitude toward 






Communism and Fascism. When the 
Nazis were on the upgrade, they had 
many more supporters in Seattle than 
in Portland. More recently, as the 
power and prestige of the Soviet Union 
has waxed stronger, Seatt!e’s enthusiasm 
for Stalinism has been in vivid contrast 
to Portland’s coolness. But within the 
past few months, as the Soviet policy 
has become increasingly clear in Man- 
churia, Korea, North China and the 
while Pacific basin, publie opinion in 
Seattle seems to be veering rapidly in 
the other direction. 


Iu both cities 1 was astonished to 
find how many of the newcomers had 
already taken on much of the coloration 
of their adopted communities. 


Such, in brief, is a picture of these 
two major ports and industrial centers 
of our Northwest as I see it. The dif- 
ferences impressed themselves upon me 
twenty-five years ago when I first vis- 
ited Portland and Seattle. A fifty per 





cent increase in population in each of 
these cities from 1940 to 1944 has not 
brought about any major modification. 


Seattle remains the biz boy, full of 
pranks, good-hearted and impetuous, 
Portland is the older sister, thoughtful, 
considerate, neat and orderly. Each eyes 
the other with mingled pity and admira. 
tion. Together they set the pattern for 
an area of more than 165,000 square 
miles--and they stand as watch dogs 
for American democracy in the North 
Pacific. This great region, which less 
than a hundred years ago was con- 
sidered a yirtual no-man’s-land, a mil- 
lion miles from civilization, and useless 


to all but a few trappe 





s and fishermen, 
is today an industrial and agricultural 
empire second to none. Tomorrow. it 
may well be at the very center of world 
attention, as political gravity and the 
conflicts engendered by it shift from 
the North Atalantie to the North Pa- 


ecifie basin. 


Keep your eye on Portland and Seattle! 


Ownership Concentrated 

@ There are 683.897 stockholders in 
the American Tel and Tel; but 75 percent 
of them own less than one-fourth of all 
shares and 5.6 percent own over 47 per 
cent. There. are 20,900,000 American 
stockholders in various enterprises. But 
the SEC in 1937 proved that about 75,000 
persons, or .05 percent of our population, 


owned half of all corporate stocks. 
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Not Designed for a Management Sitdown 








Three cartoons by Fit 
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zpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





















































































































The Home Front 


Be WILLIAM g. BOHy 





A Pinch-Hitter Takes Over 


Y recent care-free comment on 
M baseball brought down a shower 

of unexpected results. I find 
that even serious and important persons 
while away the sunny hours in ball 
parks. George |. Steinhardt, treasurer of 
The New Leader and one of the outstand- 
ing citizens of the Bronx, took the trou- 
ble to contribute an extended commen- 
tary—as follows: 

On August 10 you chose baseball as 
your subject and you did a beautiful job, 
but for one important exception. 

“Many of these fine summer after- 
noons,” you write, “I have spent with 
tens of thousands of my fellow enthu- 
siasts at the Yankee Stadium or at 
Ebbets Field. There 1 have shouted, 
applauded and occasionally groaned at 
the doings of Henrich, Stirnweiss or 
Walker.” 

Now, Bill, | know you as @ kind soul, 

with a heart of gold. | know you wouldn’t 
consciously hurt any- 





l one’s feelings. There- 
fore, | want you to 
know that my wife 
both Giant 

broken- 
when we 





and |, 
fans. were 
hearted 

rend your reference 
to the Yankee Sta- 
dium and to Ebbets 
Field and noted your 
omission of the Polo 


Grounds the only 





ee" other major league 
Bohn helipark in New York 

City 
Can it be that vou have never been 


there? If so, then you must visit the 
place as my guest. The park is beautiful. 
It is cool and clean—for ii lies in the 
shadows of Cooyvan’s Bluff and is washed 
by the waiters of the Harlem River. 
There you will alse he able to shout, 
applaud or groan. In fact, this year, you 
will have more opportunities to groan at 
the Polo Grounds than at either or both 
of the other parks. Bui this wasn’t al- 
ways so. In the past, the Giants had 
great teams They brought to New York 
many championship pennants. They gave 
their followers move thrills than chills. 
They'll do it again. Please don't ignore 


them in the future 


Baseball is. us you say. the greatest 
American sport. Millions of men, women 
and children flock to the ball parks 


millions whe cannot at- 
aecounts of the 


games in the press and listen to the 


annually. The 
tend, read avidly the 
radio for the broadcasts of the play-by- 


play actions of the teams 


Mexico Invades USA 


Tus year baseball 


receiving addi- 


tional publicity publieitw unrelated to 
the box scores \ labor relations “revo- 
lution” is taking place in that open-shop 
profess on Karly i tive spring the 
brothers Pasquel of Mexice vaded the 
United State Noi since 1916, when 
Pancho Villa ded Columbus, New 
Mexico, has anyone with hostile inten- 


tions crossed our Southern border. Of 
course, there vas this difference: 
Whereas Villa came with guns and 
killed, the Pasquels came with dinero and 
lured their prey to their native land, 
Bheir methods proved more effective than 
Villa’s. For history reeords that Villa 
was chased into the hills of Mexico by 
the American Army 
the Pasquels, it was they who chastened 


But in the case of 


the American basebal] moguls and car- 
ried off their hirelings to the Mexican 
baseball ‘parks. This “carrying off” was 
accomplished without resistance by the 
ball players. They submitted when the 
Pasquels flashed the dinero. 

This raid by the Pasquels proved profit- 
able to the players-but hurt. badly, the 
pocketbooks of their former owners, for 
haseball players are pieces of property. 
They can be hought and sold at market 


mu 


prices. Or can be used like cash in trades. 
The baseball public was also jarred when 
it learned that their diamond heroes left 
for South of the Border because they 
had been underpaid here. 


- ‘ - 


Guild Strikes Out in 
First Time at Bat 


Tuen came some move baseball news. 
Out of Boston, another figure emerged 
to harass the club owners. He was Robert 
Murphy, labor relations director of the 
American Baseball Guild. In his pos- 
session were twenty-six signatures of the 
ball players of the Pittsburgh National 
League Baseball Club—a good majority 
of the thirty-one players on the club’s 
roster. 

With this evidence, Murphy applied to 
the National Labor Relations Board for 
a hearing. This, if acted upon favorably, 
would have resulted in the setting up of 
election machinery to determine the 
rights of the Guild to represent the 
Pittsburgh their collective 
bargaining ageni. The Board denied a 
hearing on the ground that it had no 
jurisdiction in the matter because, in 


players as 


their opinion, baseball is not interstate 
commerce. In an interview, following the 
denial of a hearing, Murphy stated that 
though the Board “may feel that it has 
jurisdiction over the major league clubs, 
it does not have adequate appropriations 
to handle all cases coming before it.” 

Failing before the NLRB, Murphy then 
took his case before the Pennsylvania 
Labor Relations Board. After a hearing 
in Pittsburgh on July 16, this board 
directed that an election be held on 
August 20 to determine if the players of 
the Pittsburgh National League Baseball 
Club should be represented by the Amer- 
ican Baseball Guild as its collective bar- 
gaining agent. 

Alarmed by the Pasquel raids and the 
threat of the Guild to organize their 
players, the managements of the major 
leagues and of the clubs have embarked 
on a scheme of organizing their players 
into a form of company unions. Thus far, 
the players seem to have fallen in line 
with this scheme. Each club has elected 
a committee of three who will present 
the gripes of the players to their bosses. 
There is evidence that management will 
respond with a number of concessions. 
Why wouldn't they, with two swords of 
Damocles dangling over their heads? 

When the election took place on August 
20, the players rejected the Guild as their 
bargaining agent by a vote of 15 to 3. 
One vote was challenged and twelve 
other players failed to cast their ballots. 

There is no doubt that the player- 
management set-up had a decided effect 
on the balloting. Following the election. 
Murphy issued this statement: 

“The players will eventually realize 
that the club owners. who have had 
seventy years to change the one side of 


the baseball picture, never acted until 


the American Baseball Guild threatened 
the very foundations—sometimes rotten 
—of their baseball empire.” 

Murphy followed this up by filing 


charges of unfair labor practices against 
the Pittsburgh club owners. 


If Actors Organize, 
Why Not Ball Players? 


Tue arguments against unionization 
of the baseball profession can be sum- 
marized by the statements of Dan Daniel, 
capable colufhnist of the New York 
World-Telegram, and Rip Sewell, crack 
pitcher of the Pittsburgh Pirates and 
one of the trio representing the Pitts- 
burgh players on the player-management 
committee. 

“He,” (Murphy) writes Daniel, “failed 
to see baseball as a profession unlike any 
éther, in which graduations in skill, 
drawing power and color, and the peculiar 
relationship of the player ‘to his public, 





made it impossible to set up an organi- 
zation such as we have tw wills and 
factories.” 

Sewell’s comment on this subject was: 
“I’m in favor of any union for men who 
can’t help themselves—like in the coal 
mines and in steel mills. I’ve never been 
against unions, but I’d hate to see base- 
ball unionized as a player has no limit 
on what:he can earn in this game.” 

The fallacy of these arguments lies in 
the comparison of industrial trades with 
the baseball profession. It would be 
fairer to draw a paralled between bal) 
players and actors, since both greups 
belong to the entertainment profession. 

Actors, like ball players, have theiz 
highly paid stars as well as their run of 
the mill performers who receive, more 01 
less, nominal salaries. While a few base- 
ball stars receive very large salaries, the 
incomes of many stage and screen stars 
run into fabulous sums. There is this 
also to be considered: an actor can per- 


form to his dying day, whilst the aVeragy 
ball player’s life on the diamond comes 
to an end in his thirties and even earlier 
if he is the victim of injuries or oti 
physical causes which would not neces. 
sarily handicap him in any other trade 
or profession! Considering all this. the 
life income of a ball player as a plays 
dwindles in comparison with ‘hat of as 
actor. Furthermore, an actor, at the bye 
piration of his contract, becomes , free 
agent—free to choose Iris next boss, py 
a ball player, contract or no contract, 
remains the property of his owner. it 
ie doesn’t like the new contract his bos. 
offers him, he can hold out for better 
terms. But if the boss is adamant, the 
player has one of two choices—submit or 
be barred from organized baseball. 

All things considered, the actor has. in 
most instances, a decided advantage over 
the ball player. Nevertheless, the actor 
has his Guild and Equity. Why not the 
ballplayer? 





Labor and the National Welfare 


Aa Editorial— 


WELVE months ago the annual 
i Labor Day editorial of The New 
Leader was _ headlined: 

Faces a Crisis.” At the end of the war 
the organized workers faced the danger 
of adverse legislation. Fierce cries of 
animosity seemed to portend an all-out 
anti-labor drive. But the more serious 
danger threatened from within. The 
struggle between the AFL and CIO was 
at its most virulent stage. The foresee- 
able loss of membership in unions which 
had been rapidly built up during the 
great bulge of war industry was viewed 
with misgivings which added to the bit- 
terness of the inter-union conftict. 


“Labor 


The first year of reconversion has 
In many respects it has 


been a bad year. The 79th Congress 


now passed. 


failed to pass the constructive measures 
which would have made it possible to 
stem inflation and channel production 
into the fields where it would have given 
the best service to returning veterans 
and to the masses of the population. 
However, we have had far less unem- 
ployment than was foretold. and produe- 
tion has reached higher figures than 
expected. 

In the field of labor relations. while 
no important advance has been regist- 
ered, the worst things have failed to 
come off. In 
piled one anti-labor proposal on another. 
One of the worst bills was even proposed 


Congress, reactionaries 


and pushed by President Truman. But 
none of the really bad bills was passed 
and signed by the President. For this 
failure of the down-with-labor campaign 
the liberals in Congress and the trade 
union leaders themselves deserve great 
credit. 

Within the labor federations, too, the 
postwar difficulties have been faced with 
success. While there has been some 
shrinking of membership in 
unions, no great organization has suf- 
fered sufficient loss to threaten its posi- 
tion, spirit or fighting power. We have 
now proceeded far enough inte the pest- 
war world to feel assured that the 
tragedy of the 1920-30 decade wil! not 
be repeated. Both of our great federa- 
tions have given evidence of their vital- 
ity and optimism by conducting in the 
South the most elaborate organization 
drive which this country has ever seen. 

During the past year there has been 
an increase of political consciousness 
among the organized workers. In the 
conservative press attention is largely 
centered on the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the CIO. But careful observ- 
ers know that AFL unions are equally 
alive to the importance of political ac- 
tion and equally determined to play 
their full part in the November elec- 
tions. Whatever may be the result of 
these elections, it is certain now that 
the millions of workers organized 


certain 


in* 


both the great federations «nd in th 
Kailway Brotherhoods are in polities t 
stay. From now on all political jeaders 
must reckon with this faci 


Bur labor forces are far from playing 
the part which they could play in setting 
the course of this country toward jp. 
dustrial peace, higher production, mor 
equitable distribution and, in general, a 
more secure and satisfactory life for all 
the people. There are increasing sigis 
that leaders in both camps have an ex 
panding view of their function. During 
the past. year’s strikes there wee 
numerous proofs that labor leaders now 
the fact that both production 
schedules and wage agreements imvst fit 
into a rational economic plan. Chasing 
higher prices with higher wages gets us 
nowhere. Adjusting the workers’ pay 
in such a way as to assure a good life 
and an expanding and regular marke 
should be the objective of labor Itaders, 
industrialists and government agencies 
working in conjunction. The strategy of 
labor, especially in the field of publie 
relations, should be directed toward 
securing the general 
which would make possible this sort ¢ 


sense 


understanding 


cooperation. 

Once it is recognized that the welfare 
of organized workers is tied in with tha 
of the entire country, the whole situ 
tion will change. The millions of trade 
union members are not a little, selfish 
special group. They represent the init 
ests of a vast and growing group whit 
is central to our entire civilization. Ti 
future of the country depends upon ¥ 
they are integrated into the body polit 
and economic. Labor affairs have 
come national affairs. 

During the coming decades, then, alot 
strategy should be national strates! 
long-term stratgy, strategy fashion! 
with an eye to the continuing welfare " 
the entire population. The narrow *” 
destructive struggle of one group 
advantage over another is obselete We 
need, as we have never needed befo' 
broad and constructive labor states 
ship. One basis for optimism on Labet 
Day, 1946, is the proof that a more fare 


sighted leadership is emergine 
" cal 
numerous sections of the Ame 


trade union movement. 


; : the 
@ Jaan Tonisson was jailed >) 


NKVD in July, 1940, when the Red Ai" 
invaded Estonia. A recent dispateh 
Stockholm reports that he is ne¥ ben 
forcibly in Voronezh in central ag 
He was Estonia’s “Grand Old Man, fe 
favored cooperation of the Baltic >?" 
with .the* Soviet Union. He ¥# ra 
jaifed by the Tsar’s government * 
the dissolution of the Duma " ©’ 
Later he was Premier and then?” 
“dent of Estonia. 
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Qedicated do an expose of all Lolalitarian enemies of democracy 





a! 


The Dual Communist Line on Palestine 


the Communists has been their in- 

genuity in allying themselves wiih 
ninority groups. This technique usually 
yorks well, for often minority groups 
mwisely feel themselves in need of 
proferred help regardless of the source 
Therefore, in the heat of struggles it is 
frequently difficult to demonstrate de- 
tisively to the groups concerned that the 
purpose of the Communists is additional 
political strength for themselves gained 
by amoral exploitation of the legitimate 
sthuggles of others. 

In recent years, the Communists fol- 
lowing this undeviating opportunistic 
approach have succeeded in doing 2 
complete about-face in the case of the 
Jews. In former years the official pariy 
line was that the Colossus of Judaism, 
as represented by the Zionists, was out 
to exploit the Arab peoples. With ihe 
intensification of the altercations be- 
tween the British and the Jews, and with 
Palestine becoming a focal point for 
rival imperialisms, this line was changed 
Many Zionists were convinced that.the 
lip service given by American Commv- 
nists to the ideals of a Jewish state was 
authentic. 

But in Palestine, it was not sufficient 
to simulate loyalty to Zionism, for there 
wre tremendous numbers of Aral 
pople with whom the Soviet Union 
sought to remain on good terms. Thus, 
the genesis of a dual position. 

How many of the American Zionisis 
who remain unconvinced of the chicanery 
of the Communists know of the existence 
of the two Communist Parties of Pales- 


tine, 


(): of the distinguishing traits of 


Writing from Jerusalem in The No- 
ton for April 6, Constantine Poulos 
tums up this unique political organiza- 
tion as follows: 

“Nationalism has reached such a 
degree in Palestine that there are two 
Communist parties—one for the Arabs 
and one for the Jews. Last year, ‘thea 
line’ was a little confusing to all con- 
terned, At the international trade-union 
conference in London last February the 
Soviet Union’s delegation voted for the 
resolution expressing support for Jewish 
upirations in Palestine. But at the con- 


} 


tress held in Paris in September the 





dwiet delegation took the opposite posi- 


By Julien Steinberg 


tion. The Arab Communists’ explana- 
tion of the Soviet stand in London was 
that ‘the war was still going on.’ 

“The national slogans of the Arab 
Communists are no different from those 
of the wealthy, upper-class Arab land- 
owners and professional politicians. The 
Arab Communists say that ‘the real 
cause of unrest in Palestine today is the 
fight of the Arab national movement 
against the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home which would stand as a 
buffer against the independence and 
progress of the Arab countries.’ 

“The Jewish Communist Party an- 
nounces that it is ‘fighting for the free 
development of the Jewish National 
Home’ and the ‘abrogation of the White 
Paper with regard to immigration and 
settlement’.” 

In an article by Bob Edwards in the 
July 20 issue of the British Socialist 
Leoder, the organ of the Independent 
Labor Party, the same story is told: 

“Another interesting feature of the 
Palestine tragedy is the activities of the 
Communist parties of this country, of 
which there are two—one for the Arabs 


and one for the Jews. The Arab Commu- 
nist Party states that the establishment 
of a Jewish National Home would stand 
as a buffer against the independence and 
progress of the Arab countries. Their 
policy is indistinguishable from that of 
the wealthy Arab landowners and feudal 
lords. 

“On the other hand, the Jewish Com 
munist Party declares that it is fighting 
for the development of the Jewish Na- 
... from all of which 
it will be seen that the ‘comrades’ 
are having great difficulty in interpret- 
ing the Party line in its reference to 
Arab and Jew. But in the present crisis, 
their activities are scarcely humorous. 
It is indeed a tragi-comedy.” 


tional Home 


For many years the Zionists have 
successfully repelled the amorous ad- 
vances of the Communists. It is to be 
hoped that in the face of the present 
world holocaust, Communist Party over- 
tures will be similarly fated to rejection. 
This tale of the two-faced dealings of 
the Communists in regard to the Jews 
is not without political implications for 
all of the minority peoples of the world. 

















Listening ing In on the Parity Line 


Tae: revolt of liberal trade unionisis 
against the Communist leadership of the 
Uniied Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers Union is spreading and prom- 
ises to be the year’s best labor offensive 
against Stalinism in the C10... . The St. 
Louis CIO Council recently passed a 
resolution condemning Communism as 
well as Fascism and will present ihe 
measure to the national CIO convention. 
... The resolution read: “Wherever Com- 
munism or Fascism rears its ugly head, 
our membership in our various affiliated 
local unions be instructed to expose those 
proponents and their ideologies. 
Among the St. Louis unions which signed 
the resolution were the Auto Workers, 
Office Workers, Retail and Wholesale 
Workers, Steel Workers, Shoe Workers 
and other major groups in the Missouri 
City. 

Ignoring the thousands of potential 
unorganized 


members who remain 














throughout the nation, the Stalinist-led 
United Public Workers of America re- 
cently put on a major campaign to sign 
up government workers in the Canal 
Zone. Leonard Goldsmith, educational 
director for the UPW and a Communist, 
flew down to Balboa to grant the charter. 
In view of the Zone’s prime military 
importance—and of the union’s record 
in backing Soviet foreign policy—it looks 
as though the UPW may be interested in 
world politics down along the Canal. 

It didn’t take the Stalinists long to 
hop into the India trouble with an or- 
ganization known as “The American 
Friends of India,” which allegedly is 
made up of former GI’s in the CBI 
theatre. .. . Seems as though the policy 
is being set by “GI’s” at the Commu- 
nist Party national headquarters. ...The 
Communists who control the United 
Furniture Workers (CIO)* are sending 
yut commissars by plane to quell the 
spreading revolt in Southern and Mid- 
Western locals. ... Phil Murray has been 
asked by the anti-Communists to step 
into the picture and ecall for an emer- 
g ... The Civil Rights 
Congress, successor to the Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, is putting on a 
big fund-raising campaign with Milton 
Kaufman, former Stalinist Newspaper 
Guild leader, in charge... . One reason 
for the formation of this new front was 
to duck the Congressional inquiry which 
has cited Constitutional Liberties heads 
for contempt. 


ency convention. 


Samuel Sillen, Daily Worker literary 
“critic,” does murder to the writer of 
Pickwick Papers in a hysterical com- 
parison of Dickens to Ehrenburg. Sillen 
claims that Dickens and Ehrenburg saw 
about the same things in America, but 
forgets to add that Dickens’ American 
Notes have survived decades of reading 
by non-totalitarians everywhere. 

The Daily Worker had trouble record- 
ing the New York City primary fight in 
which ten “labor” candidates backed by 
the CP took a bad licking. ... The day 
after the primary, the DW groaned that 
the balloting showed the growing 
strength of the GOP and reaction and 
complained that the Stalinists hadn’t 
dug out the vote. ... Then, next day and 


the week after, the Worker busily repu- 
diated its original interpretation, cli- 
maxing the negation of the negation 
with an article by Robert Thompson, CP 
gubernatorial candidate. Bobby said it 
was all a mistake and blamed the capi- 
talist press for falsifying the “rout” at 
the polls. He called it an enormous Re- 
publican fraud. 

The Communists have just about com- 
pleted their capture of five locals of the 
Retail and Wholesale Workers covering 
ten of New York’s major department 
stores. An amalgamation of these locals 
into a joint council is planned and a 
Christmas strike of 60,000 members is 
part of the long-range strategy. 

Watch out for a magazine called 
Jewish Life which the Communists are 
putting out under the guise of a “liberal” 
publication. Its “liberalism” was greeted 
in a formal statement from the Secre- 
tariat of the Communist Party which 
jeclared the publication would “help 
‘larify international problems.” 

= * * 

® Howard Fast, the “historian” whom 
the Communists are building up to re- 
place Dreiser, wrote a piece of hack 
work months ago called The Incredible 
Tito—Moan of the Hour. But Howard’s 
typewriter slipped and the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee (JAFRC) 
had red faces last week. 

For Brother Fast had written “The 
JAFRC provided funds and means to 
return Tito to Yugoslavia.” 

Now the JAFRC, which the Commvu- 
nists organized to aid Stalinist refugees 
from Spain, is chartered as a relief 
group, whose money is to be spent only 
on relief causes. Why funds supposedly 
raised in America went to finance Stal- 
lin’s Yugoslavia stooge is unexplained. 

Was Tito eligible for JAFRC relief 
because he fought in the Stalinists’ 
column in Spain, where it is said most 
of Tito’s fighting was done over wine 
tables in Madrid cellars? 

Oc is the JAFRC, after all, a political 
organization? 


® Despite desperate economic condi- 
tions in Britain, average wages in 1946 
are 65 percent above wages in 1938 fox 
men and 84 percent higher for women, 
though still low compared with Amer- 
ican standards: £5/14/1 for men and 
£2/19/10 for women, 

- * 

® President Truman vetoed the out 
rageous tidelands oil bill, renouncing 
Federal control of underwater oil de- 
posits along the coast, in favor of State 
»wnership. Senator Barkley condemned 
the bill as “an effort to give away hun- 
jlreds of millions of barrels of oil in the 
tidelands in order that it might be ex- 
ploited for private profit.” The House 


sustained the veto. 


poe GRADE B (FOR BILBO) —— 
| Senator Bilbo Declines Movie Offer 
of $500 a Week. 


—Newspaper headline. 


‘So Hollywood must get along 
| As well as it is able 
| With Menjou’s clothes and Crosby’s 
song, 
With Boyer, Grant, and Gable. 


| 
| 
| 
| And Bilbo will, as he has done, 
| Now in the Age Atomic. 
| Confine himself to Washington 
As heavy and as comic. 
| 
} 


He may not win an Oscar; still, 
Teamed with that Rankin creature, 


A deadly double feature. 








| 
| He’s sure to give us, on the Hill, 
| 
| 





—Richard Armour—— 
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OU usually distinguish in a novel 

, as in all forms of art between 
content and form. For the readers 

of novels it may be surprising for them 
to know that professional novelists gen- 
erally and honestly forget to talk about 
the plot, but my conviction is that the 
plot of a novel is of no 
whatsoever. What 
are certain typical elements in the plot. 


importance 
matters in a novel 
These elements are what a psychologist 
calls archtypes—namely, certain conflicts 
which are inherent in the human condi- 
tion; conflicts for instance between the 
adolescent sensitivity and hard surround- 
ings. Then you get 
“L’ Education 
am’s “Of Human Bondage,” 


novel 


types of novels like 
Sentimentale” or Maugh- 
the type of 
which gives every new variation 
of the same theme of this archtype thing, 
and you get a type of novel with a differ- 


ent archtype; let us say “Madame 


Bovary” or “Anuva Karenina,” showing 
the conflict between instinct and conven- 
tion. Then there the type of novel 


conflicts 
relating to the split between private life 


centred round other archtypes, 


and public interest These themes are 


contained in novels worth reading, and 


in the whole history of novels there are 
only a dozen or twenty archtypes 
themes. You see 


ever different we are we 


, central 
when we dream, how- 
have a surpris- 
ing number of dreams which are 
flying 


dream in which we are 


com- 


mon: the dream, or the other 
paralysed trying 
to run away from a motor-car and can- 
whatever one’s 


different 


collective 


not; and upbringing is 


and howevet one’s 


there is a 


make-up is, 
heritage in the 
human race of past experiences and the 
these 


novels. 


impressions made upon us. It is 
conflicts that we 
These are the real 
From time to time these 
different « 


encounter in 
subject of the novel. 
archtypes turn 


medieval 


up in stumes 

costumes, modern costumes and there 
was something called the lay of the great 
fool which goes through Welsh, Irish, 
English and French literature: the Don 


Quixote, the conflict of the individual with 


his own sets of values and own self-made 
conventions, and he appears a fool to his 


alt he vh he has a 





surroundings deeper 
wisdom than his fellows They may 
want to look down upon him but they 
find they have to look up, because his 
system and references are higher than 
heirs rhat < the theme in “Don 
Quixote” and Dostoievsky’s “The Idiot’: 
it is the eternal pathetic fellow who goes 
around and has a deeped wisdiom rel; 
tion to his surroundings, and in such 
books as Thornton Wilder's “/leaven is 
my Destination.” 

The re ire ( ew ovels and ne ew 
plot ,» but eW Variatior 0 the same 
old elements, new costumes to play the 
eternal old human game So the future 
of the novel will | new ariations on 
these old themes, and you should never 


be frightened that the novel will run out 


of such themes. So much about the con- 
tent. It is quite a nice game for every- 
body on long evenings to look up these 
archtype trends novels, and isolate 
the central conflict or a number of cen- 


tral conflicts in the same book. There is 


th» conquest of fear, the theme of writ 


ers up to Hemingway, and the conquest 
of the flesh shown in the books of Hux- 
ley. It is quite an amazing thing to see 
this thread going through the whole 


history of literature 


So much about the content, and the 


future will be the same content as in the 
past. One cannot nvent new human 
combinations: one can only re-state them 
on new lines 

It is my convicts that the future of 
the novel-er the formation of the novel 
will be determined by three R’s and they 
are the Relevance of the novel, Realism, 
and Rhythm. That sounds a bit vague 
I will try to explain what I mean. First 
as to relevance There is a very ok 
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argument going on and on as to whether 
one should write a novel in time of war, 
to write ivory tower 
about some attractive girl standing in 
some country garden with a bunch of 
roses in her hand waiting for her fiancé, 
Is that permissible? Whether it is per- 
missible for the writer 
what counts is whether people want to 
read it. My personal answer to this very 
old problem is this: there was a time 


novels, to write 


does not count; 


when ivory tower novels were possible 
from the point of view, the 
publisher’s point of view and the read- 
er’s point of view. 


writer's 


Gradually they be- 
Whether we 
like these developments or not 
a different 
novels become less and less possible. At 
the time of the Boer Wai 


back and say it was a business for pro- 


came less and less possible. 
is quite 
matter, but 


ivory tower 


you could sit 
fessional soldiers and politicians and did 


and a girl of 18 or 19 
could escape from it uy 


not affect” you 
to 1918 and she 
could say, “There always have been 
wars,” but in 
1939 the girl was called up and the pub- 


lic tactor 


wars and alway will be 
impinges more and more on 
private lives and more and more of the 
brain substance is colored by that color, 
that affect the The 
subject of the novel is people, and the 


How does novel? 
main subject of a novel is what happens 
inside the skull and the thorax of living 
people. More and more the spaces inside 
of them are influenced by public happen- 
that the 
acters whom the novels describe should 
affected by 


ings. It is unavoidable char- 


be more and more publie 
matters and that less and less private 
problems should occupy the big spaces. 
You cannot write a novel in the setting 
of 1939-44 without showing the profound 
influence of public things. You could do 
that in Victorian days but you could not 
write a Dickensian novel with the setting 
of 1939-46. Whether the 


novel was desirable o1 


ivory tower 


not, it is nonsense 


in that setting. It is not a question of 
beir desirable but it is not possible, 
ind instead of the ivory tower to-day 
the trend will be more and more towards 


relevance and that type of fiction which 


by definition archtypes 


cannot escape, 
George Orwell pointed = out in The 
Tribune the rrelevance of escapist 


literature. 
this I 
think 


novel as op- 


The second R hythm. By 


mean economy of writing f you 


of the Hemingway type of 
posed to the Dostoievsky type of novel; 


there you see two first-rate novels in 


their though they have a 


This 


economy in writing, which is not brevity. 


genre quite 


different rhythm. is determined by 
If economy were brevity, we would have 
Balzac, 
Economy 


to discard and throw out Rabe- 
Dostoievsky 


different. 


Tolstoi and 


lais, 
means something What an 
wants from his readers is to re- 
You 
own eX- 
You 


you 


author 


ceive from the reader recreation. 


want your reader to live your 


periences. That is why you write. 


have something to say; and what 


want is that a reader should experience 


the same emotions and have the 


thoughts 


same 


and have the same reactions 
which you have; and let the reader, hav- 
ing paid bitterly for the book, give you 
and 
Only 


have influence 


the reaction of your experiences 


recreate them in your own mind. 


in that way can an autho 


readers. In | 


on his order to make you 
recreate my experiences 1] have to em- 
ploy a certain technique and ]1 have to 
force you to make an effort and I have 
to be implicit. If | am too explicit I am 
naking it too easy for you. If 1 said 


that the 


hero’s heart was broken and he 


absolute despair you would not 


feel anything; and I have t« 
make the effort. 

You will find that rhythm in novels 
to-day. Compare Hemingway with 
Balzac; there are very much more strik- 
ing exaggerated jumps. Why? You will 
be told that trains and aeroplanes go 
taster and novels have to run faster. 
That is nonsense. The rhythm has to be 
accelerated not because of technique and 
mechanization and because trains run 
faster, but because thoughts run faster. 
So there comes a strange temptation for 
writers—the stream - of - consciousness 
business—and you get oddities like 
“Finnegan’s Wake,” and the author 
realizes the thought-stream is infinitely 
faster and more complicated than the 
Victorian writer seemed to realize who 
pretended to write a monologue of his 
hero and pretended that thoughts did not 
exist and that there were no five times 
as many irrelevant things in the gap of 
time. Joyce went running after the stray 
thoughts, but in that 
catch up, and he produced 
very colossal and unreadable. 

My last point is realism. This realism 
is subject to great misunderstandings 
and people think it means naturalism, 
only sweat and tears and sex and lava- 
tories and smells, That is not realism 
because realism includes an equally im- 
portant other part; realism means that 
the author should try as honestly as 
possible to give the full truth—even if 
he foregoes becoming a Book Society 
choice. His intention should be to give 
the whole truth even if it shocks readers. 
It is not a commonplace to give the truth 
because Dickens never 
the truth and 
did not want it. 
it; he aspects of 
the spectrum. As in the spectrum, you 


make you 


way can never 


something 


wanted to give 
writers 
Not even Zola wanted 
wanted only certain 


most Victorian 


have a range of all colors, so in a person 
there are and the 
loftier 


You remember the insect crawling, as in 


the despicable ones 


ones—the whole range of them, 


Steinbeck’s novel, across the vision of 
the hero who had quite different things 
That 


to do away with taboos 


on his mind. implies two things: 
and, secondly, 
parts of 


That is 


to draw the curtain from those 


the spectrum which are hidden. 


Descent From the Ivory Tower 
Relevance, Rhythm and Realism in the Novel 





one thing, and the second is to includg 
new discoveries of psychology, of scienee, 
of statistics, into the range of the 
artistically expressible. 

The first needs only courage. You 4 
not mind shocking your readers, The 
second is infinitely more complicated i 
cause if you want to include that Dart 
of reality which only recently has been 
made available—like psychoanalysis ang 
the new cosmology, you have to do some 
thing very complicated. You canng 
simply buy psychoanalysis in a depart 
ment store and put it into your bog: 
you have to digest it and assimilate it 
and this assimilation of these trends, 
new things, the assimilation of sud 
things as Marxism and Socialism an 
all the great trends of the time 
assimilate them so that you do not write 
a sensational or problem novel, to jp 
corporate it in your writing so that i 
is part of it, is infinitely difficult to d&, 
I tried it in one book; I tried to writes 
psychoanalytical novel and I did mt 
succeed. It will take fifty years unti 
people will be capable of digesting ani 
artistically to form and create the new 
land discovered by Freud, because we al] 
think we know about Freud and we know 
nothing. 

Relevance, rhythm and 
three things which determine the 
novel between the and Thin 
World Wars. What will happen after 
the Third World do not know 
and can only make provision for 
limited period; and speaking from the 
national point of view I think that the 
English novel is getting somewhat be 
hindhand regarding this rhythm, this 
economy and this relevance. 


realism ar 
may 


Second 


War we 


@ The Russians have always bea 
vastly impressed with American know 
how. One American mechanic who worked 
in a watch-repair shop in Berlin said 
Russian walked in clock under 
his arm and asked, “Please take this 
apart and make wrist watches out of it" 
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international Bill of Rights 


Proposal Submitted by the American Federation of Labor 


For Consideration and Action by UN Social and Economic Council 


LTHOUGH first responsibility for 
A the maintenance of human rights 
and freedom rests with the local 
community of the nation, we now live 
interdependent world in which 


jn an 

ip 

these basic rights and freedoms can be 
effectively vuaranteed and expanded 


only on an international scale. We must 
wot only make nations safe for freedom, 
put we must also make freedom safe 
for the individuals who constitute the 
yarious nations. Otherwise, the peoples 
yill be helpless and unable to prevent 
aggressor governments from launching 
wars. A nation under the heel of a 
despotic government inevitably tends to 
he despotic in its relations with other 
gations. Despotism in any nation men- 
gees the peace of every nation. 

The dynamic motive of a truly demo- 
etic society is to foster and enhance 
the worth and dignity of the individual 
human being—the basic unit of human 
society. Hence, the first pre-occupation 
of every democratic and progressive 
state is the welfare of the individual. 
The state has no good other than the 
good of its individual members, present 
and prospective. Its supreme test is the 
way in which it provides for the full 
and free development of each individual. 
The more rights enjoyed by individuals 
and the more individuals for whom these 
rights of free development are safe- 
guarded, the more democratic will any 
seiety be. 


7 - 
for Universal Disarmament 
Maxxino is developing towards an 


international That order can be 
There can be a: com- 


yrder. 


one of two kinds. 


munity of nations in which military 
power is completely subordinated to the 
public welfare. In such an order, mili- 


tary preparedness and armaments are 
systematically 
of national 


reduced as instruments 
lefense or offense in inter- 
tational relations. But there can also be 
an international order in which the eco- 
nomic welfare of the people is subordi- 
nated to military power and to the 
preparation for waging warfare. 

To help avoid the renewal of an inter- 
national would 
devour the 
gteatest wealth of the contestants, and 
inevitably lead to another global war is 
the paramount task of the United Na- 
tions, This task is urgent. It cannot be 
Postponed to some future indefinite date. 


The time to reduce the staggering and 


armament which 


absorb the best 


race 


energies, 


crushing burden of armaments is 
ae 
the United Nations 


now. 


should, therefore, 


particularly the leading countries jointly 
adopt a policy of positive, gradual, and 
systematic reduction of their armaments 
of all categories. 

Total preparedness and total war are 
incompatible with the welfare and liber- 








Matthew Woll 


ties of the people of all countries. Total 
preparedness and total war doom free- 
dom and genuine prosperity and breed 
poverty and Hence, without 
of international 
security to prevent economic aggrandize- 
ment and preclude territorial and mili- 
tary aggression, the possibility for pro- 
tecting expanding 
human welfare on a firm foundation is 


tyranny. 


an effective system 


human rights and 
doomed to failure. 
Humanity has reached a stage of de- 
which the efforts, actions 
and struggles of all against 
poverty and tyranny must be coordinated 


velopment in 
peoples 
—if progress and prosperity are to be 
assured. Only a world peace settlement 
in which the preservation and promo- 
tion of the human rights and welfare of 
all peoples ave primary objectives can 
be just and enduring. 


- * * 


Democracy versus Dictatorship 


Manxino's paramount need is the 
preservation and expansion of human 
through the strengthening of 
Although the 

against Nazi-Fascist 
been vicboriously con- 
cluded, the people in many parts of the 


rights 
democracy everywhere. 
military struggle 


Mes) ee 
aggression Nas 


world—in the victorious as well as the 
lefeated denied those 
basic rights which are the essence of 


lands—are still 


freedom and the web and woof of the 
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Every victorious nation—no less than 
the vanquished—must, within its own 
borders, place in the forefront of its 
tasks the advancement of democracy 
and the standards of social well-being. 

No peaceful, democratic, world order 
can be built on a foundation of fear and 
famine, on a basis of poverty and pes- 
tilence. The introduction and expansion 
of democratic rights for the people of 
every nation are, therefore, imperative 
in the interest of international security. 
Equally vital to world peace and pros- 
perity is the energetic resistance to all 
encroachments on the existing demo- 
cratic liberties and social and economic 
rights of the people. 

Democracy may vary in particulars in 
one country from another. But certain 
conditions must exist for its realization 
or democracy becomes a sham and dis- 
appears altogether. There must be a 
certain minimum of civil liberties:—the 
rule of law, freedom from arbitrary ar- 
rest, detention, search and_ seizure, 
prompt judicial determination of arrest 
and charges against the individual de- 
tained, a fair public trial by jury or 
competent and unprejudiced court consti- 
tuted in accordance with normal judicial 
procedure, the right of habeas corpus, 


freedom from 


arbitrary 


imposition of 





William Green 


penalties, freedom of access to informa- 
tion and freedom of association and or- 
ganization—cultural, political, religious, 
There must be universal and 
secret balloting. 


economic. 
There must be no one- 
party system or any compulsory combi- 
or merging of election 
under terroristic 


nation of parties 
lists 
direct duress. There must be unrestricted 


coercion or in- 


participation by political parties in 
public life. 
In a truly democratic society certain 


Tights are sacred and inalienable and 


should not be abrogated by decree or 
law. Such rights must be recognized as 
the rights of all men. They transcend 


even the strongest strategic frontiers 


and boundaries fixed by states. Democ- 
racy is the antithesis of dictatorship or 
totalitarian one-party rule in any guise. 
Democracy and dictatorship are incom- 
patible. conducive to 
relations, while 
dictatorship breeds war. There can be 
no such thing as a democratic dictator- 
ship. Nor is there any such thing as 
dictatorial Democracy is 
dictatorship is repres- 
sive. The fact that one dictatorship may 
be less barbarous in certain respects 
another totalitarian regime does 
not make it democratic. 


Democracy is 


peaceful international 


democracy. 
representative; 


than 


Basic Human Rights 


W, THOUT freedom 
tyranny by absolutist bureaucrats or 
dictators and without freedom from 
want, there can be no political or indus- 
trial democracy within nations or just 
relations and enduring peace between 
nations. 

Only by removing the political, eco- 
nomic, and ills and maladjust- 


from fear of 


social 


ments afflicting humanity, will mankind 
be able to reach that long-hoped-for 
stage of civilization in which peace and 
plenty shall truly prevail. 

In this spirit, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor proposes to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions that it draft an International Bill 
of Rights whic.’ shall be part of the 
general peace treaty and be binding on 
all its signatories. We propose that this 
International Bill of Rights shall include 
the following provisions: 

1—Every human 
of race, 


being—irrespective 
eolor, creed, sex or national 
origin—has the right to pursue his or 
her work and spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and dignity. 


2—Freedom of expression and associ- 
ation is vital to the preservation of the 
basie liberties and the enhancement of 
the spiritual and material progress of 
the human race. These rights must be 
inviolate for those who oppose, no less 
than for those who support, a ruling 
party or a regime at 
ment. 


any specifie mo- 


Genuine freedom means the right of 
organization into vari- 
ous, into differing, educational, religious, 


association and 


economic, political and trade union or- 
ganizations, without fear of the threat 
of direct or 


indirect control and com- 


pulsion by governmental or any other 
agencies. 

3—The work 
tor a constantly more equitable distri- 


right to organize and 


bution of the national income and wealth 
and the right to strive for the enhance- 
material well- 
better health 
and security against the ravages of un- 


ment of the moral and 


being of the people—for 


sickness and old 
inalienable. 
under modern 
large-scale industry make it especially 


employment, accidents, 
age—are to be considered 


The conditions of work 





necessary for the working people to have 
an effective system of social legislation 
which will provide minimum wages; 
guarantee 
against the employment of child labor; 


adequate medical care; accident, unem- 


maximum working hours; 





David Dubinsky 


ployment and insurance and 
other such vital measures making for 
effective social popu- 
lation. 


old-age 
security of the 


4—Raise labor standards throughout 
the world. There is no more effective 
way of stimulating the revival of pro- 
duction and the international expansion 
of markets than by increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the mass of 
people in every country. 


great 


5—Freedom of religion and right to 
religious worship are indispensable to a 
truly democratic society. 

6—The right of asylum is to be guar- 
anteed by all nations. No human being 
who is a refugee from any political re- 
gime he disapproves is to be forced to 

(Continued on Page Eighteen) 



























































































































OME months ago I asked the pub- 
lisher of The Nation to remove my 
name from the masthead as ¢ on- 
tributing Editor, expla Z at, while I 


would write for the pape on oct 


I could not accept any share of respon- 
sibility for the genera) line adopt- 
ing in dealing with the problems of our 
very serious time ! for it ethod 
of discu iy then 

That method of d ( not pe 
culiar to The Nation. | a nuch of 
the Leftist pre both here ¢ j Brit- 
ain as well as the line of many American 
radio commentators. Because The Neu 
jweader ets a better example na most 
liberal or radical pape e pe ts I 
have in mind, it ag 1 org: which 
to do some stocktaking 

The problem of re atic with Russia 
dis not the only problem « yr atomic 
age, but it is the foremost, for the sim- 
ple reason that a e mismanage this 
issue, we hall dritt to atonmie war with 
her; and if that happe the clatively 
free and democratic societie of the west 
will be destroyed or mortally wounded, 

It is one of the peculia f yf our 
atomic age, that a nation like Britain, 
with its populal on and ndustries packed 


into such a small area, could be wiped 


out in a single atomic Pear! Harbor 


stroke; but that Russia could not be, 


By reason of the distribution of Russia’s 
enormous population over past spaces 
she is much less vulnerable to the sort 
of attack that could extinguish England 


in a weekend. The United States is less 


vulnerable than Britain, but far more 
vulnerable than Russia 

The choice before us is not whether 
we are to have peace or perish under 


atomic bombing; it is not indeed whether 
we are to have one world or none, though 
the alternatives are frequently presented 


Western 


have had peace and one world by com- 


in those term Europe could 


plete submission to Hitler It rejected 


peace at that price. Our problem is to 


secure peace plus those freedoms we 


have fought two world wars to preserve. 
Jur task is to avoid drifting into a 


choice between war with Russia or a 


ceptance of her domination of western 


civilization; a choice hetween the per 


petual threat of the atom 
all-pervading 
the Russian type ir 


bomb or an 


universal police state of 


which the liberties 
struggle 


acquired in long centuries of 


are surrendered. 
believe we 


I do not need have either 


wer with Russia or Communist dictator- 


By Norman Angell 
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Peac e 


With the Dictators? (1937), Let 


the People Know (1913) and about twenty other books, 
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hip. But if we are to avoid being caught 


between those alternatives opin- 
ion must tackle the problem with a sense 
of national responsibility greater than 
that which, for instance, caused the 


t the end of the first 


American people @ 


world war to reject ar form of inter- 
national organization d in the years 
immediately preceding the second world 
war prompted the British people to sane- 
tion a long process of appeasement as 
the road to peace, and to reject the 
warnings of the Churchills as reckless 
war-mongering. 


* * 


W. blame governments, “ruling class- 


suggest that 
ipon 
liberals, the 


es,” for our social evils. I 


the blame rests at least equally 


intellectual leadership, the 


radicals, and leaders of labor. I suggest 
that that leadership may be failing now, 
particularly in this matter of the su- 
premely important Russian issue. 

There rests upon liberal organs above 
all others, the obligation both to give the 
facts and to discuss those facts, with all 
the detachment, responsibility and seri- 
ousness of which we are capable. Yet 
those sections of the “liberal” press I 
have in mind refuse to discuss this dead- 
of all ou 
giving hope of revealing the truth or 


liest problems in any terms 
pointing a solution. They commonly re- 
fuse discussion, either by denying that 


there is a problem, that Russian ter- 
ritorial expansion or her military power 
need disturb western nations; or by in- 
sisting that, if there is cause of anxiety, 
discussed, 


it ought no o be public 
t ght t to be publicly 


because “talk of war is dangerous and 
would only increase Russia’s suspicions”; 
or because, since Russia “wants peace,” 
and needs, if she can be trusted to re- 
frain from war. 

So the debate ends before it has be- 
gun. The commonest form of ending it 
is to represent all attempts even to dis- 
dence of advocacy 


cuss the matter as e\ 
of war. 

This characteristic maneuver was illus- 
trated recently by some thousand mem- 
bers of the CIO who picketed Churchill's 
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Going My Way! 





Courtesy Chicago Daily News 









York. 


How may we pre- 


New 


raised the question: 


dinner in Churchill had 


vent a drift to war with Russia? 
diffey 


things about 


Now, however we may from 
Churchill, there are a few 
his record that the western democracies 
would be ill-advised to forget. His past 
evalution of appeasement as a 
cf avoiding war for instance. We of the 
Left (this have 


Jessly indicted the Munich policy and the 


means 


writer included) end- 
#ppeasements which preceded it. Church- 
i!l was one of the few men of front rank 
tooth 
and nail when many who now condemn 


in western Europe who fought it 


him were supporting appeasement. There 


ave a few other things as well, which 
give him, as much as any man now liv- 
ing, the right to be heard. If as demoe- 
racies we say, “We will not consider any 
ergument he may submit; we will not 
allow the people to hear him,” 


viously we have proved ourselves unfit 


then ob- 


for that government by discussion which 
Kagehot declared democracy to be. 

The picketers used a constantly shout- 
ed slogan: “We Want Peace; Churchill 
Wants War.” This was reenforced by 
placards bearing such legends as “Russia 
Wants Peace, Churchill Wants War,” 
“No War for British Imperialism.” 

All this reflects a demagogic technique 
by which the life and death issues now 
facing our civilization can be removed 
from the domain of rational discussion, 
and pushed into that of primitive doc- 
trinal passion and prejudice, a factional 
clamor and hysteria. 

Churchill made certain proposals for 
preventing a third world war. They may 
have been sound or unsound, good, bad, 
or indifferent. Those who confined their 
examination of them to the type of com- 
mentary indicated in the slogans quot- 
ed above, reflected in headlines, cannot 
know. For the slogans and headlines 
pei form a subtle intellectual legerdemain. 
They magically transform the purpose of 
the proposals. Churchili’s purpose, what- 
ever the defect of his method, is to pre- 
vent war. The slogans and headlines in 
effect declare it to be to go to war. A 
diseussion of how to prevent war is by 
a psychological conjuring trick turned 
inty a discussion of Churchill's wicked- 
ness in wanting war. The legerdemain is 
reldom noticed, for from the moment 
that there enters into the mind a sug- 
gestion that war is the man’s real pur- 
pose, righteous anger makes clear per- 
ception unlikely. The 
completely altered the 
debate 


maneuver has 
subject of the 


® . * 


A parr from the conscious or uncon- 
scious adoption of these tactics, much 
leftist discussion disguises 
the fundamental We are told 
repeatedly that “Russia wants peace,” 
which is what all statesmen everywhere 
have been saying for the whole of the 
fifty years in which ] have heen familiar 
with the discussion of international af- 
fairs, Moreover, they may have been 
saying it with complete sincerity. They 
want peace—unless the security or basi 
national interest of their country is 
threatened, in’ which case they will go 
to war. Britain and France wanted 
peace in 1914 and again in 1939, yet 
they went to war, 
they 
have 


ignores or 


issue. 


though on neither 


occasion were directly attacked. 


Germany would preferred peace 


with them, their neutrality, while, in the 


What's Wrong With Neo-Liberals? | 


Only by Honest, Free Discussion Can Social Problems Be Solved 


earlier case, the German armies deal 
with Serbia, and in the later with p, land 
rhe problem of peace is not 
nations want it, but what they 
as indispensable to thei: 


al] nations 








defense: 
everywhere will fight 
defense, putting security ahead of pence 

Soviet Russia has introduced a xy 
condition of security into 


f] 
the problem, 
Her rulers have declared over and oy 
again that she is endangered by the ye 


existence of capitalism (her conduct 
neighboring states would indicate ‘ia 
includes social democracy in that term) 
since capitalism sets up, she insists ois 
engendering forces, stronger than th 
conscious wills of statesmen or of nee 


ples. This is a fundamental part of th 
Russian state philosophy, and Stalin hag 
just reiterated it with all the old iro, 
clad rigor; and the party line has swung 
back to its uncompromising assertion, 
It won't do to say that the Russiag 
siatesmen don’t really believe this; the 
the old incantations have to be recite 
now and again in order to keep up mora 
Perhaps. But men are apt ty 
become the victims of their own prope 
aganda. A whole Russian generatio 
has been so indoctrinated with this the 
ology that it has become a fanatical ob 
session, a faith for which they are pre 
pared to make every sacrifice. They aw 
not allowed to hear criticism of it, here 
treated with the 
with which once a univer 
ed doubts concerning religious doctrine, 
But this new pope in Moscow possesses 
not only his inquisition but an instru 
ment that the Roman popes never pot 
sessed: the greatest military force any. 
where in the world and territories % 
vast that they could absorb the atom 
bomb without fatal damage almost # 
effectively as once they swallowed the 
armies of Napoleon, and of Hitler. 





at home. 


tics are ruthlessnes 





al church treate 


This phenomenon of immense military 
power, plus immense territory, plus in 
tense fanaticism, plus al! the moder 
means of maintaining fanaticism and di 
recting its objectives—conirolled educe 
tion, press, radio, theatre, a: d, first and 
last, control of the means of livelihood= 
cannot be brushed off casually as some 
thing that need not disturb us and need 
not be discussed. For although the pal 
ticular combination of forces just 
cated is new, what is not new is tt 
tendency of fighting faiths to go crusaé 
ing, & la Mahomet, for the greater g/0J 
of Allah, but also, and more immediately 





for the greater power of his prophey 
particularly when such power can be & 
manded in the name of the motherland 
and its security as well as in the nam 
of the true faith and the salvation of 
mankind. 

Already we begin to see the results 
Russian policy. All neighboring gove™ 
ments must be “friendly,” i. ¢.. dominated 
by Communists or subservient [0 Mos 
cow. This comes at a time when ‘i 


£ jas 


geographical conception of security 
been rendered utterly out of date I 
atom bombs, or rocket bombs, are ® 
to fall on Leningrad, or Stalingrad, 
Moscow, there will be not the slighted 
need for them to be fired or directed from 
Latvian, Estonian, Lithuanian, Po . 
Hungarian, Bulgarian, Rumanian “ 
Yugoslav territory. They can 4s pe: 
be directed from Norway or Brita! . 
Canada. Do then the needs of Russ 
security demand that, since aitack maf 
come equally from these ter: itories, (Me 
governments also must be Communn™ 
Weil, Stalin has just answered that = 
calmly, almost casually, 
straight Yes. So long as “@P" 
exists there is danger of war: 9” 
now means atomic war. To prevéel 
capitalism must be swept or 
Socialism of the Russian kind subs! ih 
Sorialism of the Brit's i 


ver 





with 


tion 
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) Nihilism Over Austria 


starvation and Chaos Bring Rejection of All Moral Values 


By Robert Root 


Roving European correspondent of The New Leader 


Vienna. 


HE Viennese say, “We could stand 
a third war, but we couldn’t stand 
a third liberation.” 
They say of the Allied decision to 
ria as a liberated coun- 
aystria is free—and has four 
powers in eccupation. She is inde- 
pendeni—and can make no laws of her 
“ay She is recognized as a democracy 


recognize Aust 


try: 


wi. 
and her government cannot do what 
—anié g 

it wants.” 

These sentiments reflect not only nat- 
islike for being occupied but also 


ural @ 2 

jistaste for the particularly clumsy 
Ipvas 

prand of occupation extant in Central 


Europe today. It is bad enough having 
ta wait to do something until one oc- 
eon approves, but in Vienna you have 
te watt until four can get together on 


what wders to give you—which is rare. 


In Vienna I heard no major com- 
slants about American occupation 
lev. It is litthe things which gnaw at 


the popularity and effectiveness of our 


ecupation, Some of us Americans—as 


who doesn't know from his neighbors?— 
especially in 


there 


obnoxious, 
For 


One American requisi- 


an be very 
foreign countries. example, 
are the chiselers 
tioned an apartment but continued to 
live in an army hotel, while his wife, the 
“sick” and went to the 
While the Viennese 
one selfish 


fragile type, got 
hospital for a rest. 
inhabited nooks and crevices, 
yuple thus took three times the space 
they needed! 


Unfortunately, such in- 


F stances are not isolated. 


The immorality dubbed fraternization 
Austria as in 
of inevitable 
occupiers’ attitude to- 
S wards women which was put, in part, 
Bby a US “We're 
waking the men give us reparations, and 
there’s no women 


seems about the same in 
(vrmany, There is a sort 
harsaness in this 


captain in Vienna: 


reason why the 


shouldn’t serve our men too.” With 
chiseling and pleasure-imbibing, that 
sort of thing doesn’t add up to respect 


in the eves of Austrians who count. 


So it is no wonder the Austrians want 
the occupiers to leave. All of them. But, 
they add hastily, they don’t want the 
western powers to, leave until the Rus- 
sians do! 


* ™ * 


Tae honest Austrians tel] you that the 
Russians are teugh but thew also have 
a good side, exhibited in kindness to the 
children and aged. Still, there are things 
about the Russians which bring uneasi- 
like the thefts of jeeps 
which disappear behind the iron curtain, 


ness or fear, 


like the arrests of soldiers who get out 
into the Russian zone around the city, 


like the strafing of American planes. 


People in Vienna, including the Amer- 


icans, are uneasy about the isolation of 


life on an island in the center of a big 


Russian zone. 


The Russians are doing the most ac- 
tive job of propaganda for their way 
of life. te-decorated Communist head- 
quarters are obvious all over Vienna. 
The Soviets tried to make a great deal 
of the fact they had liberated Vienna. 
But it is doubtful if many Viennese are 


impressed by it, for it is known that the 
western powers halted their advance be- 
demarcation 


cause of an agreement on 


lines. Anyway, the Austrians have seen 
enough of the Russians so that they are 
Communist 


not much influenced’ by 


propaganda, 


The the 
Soviets is their widespread and big-scale 
looting. Of Americans have 
looted that the 
difference Americans and Rus- 
sians is that the Americans looted only 


biggest cemplaint against 


course, 


teo. Citizens explain 


between 








during the fighting days while the Rus- 
sians still loot. 


A great ideological force in Austria 
is nihilism—the philosophic rejection of 
moral standards and values. This roots 
directly from what the publicists vaguely 
call “starvation” and “chaos.” 

The hunger of Austria 
facets. Windows of 
empty, sometimes with signs: “No goods 
until further People dig up 
weeds in the parks to eat. The principal 
of one school said that teachers have to 


‘ 


has many 


food-stores are 


° ed 
notice. 


allow for the dullness caused by hunger 
that frequently become so 
faint in class they have to lie down. An- 
other principal estimated that 80 
cent of 
nourished. On 


and pupils 


per- 


her students were under- 


a Swiss Red Cross train 


taking underweight children to Swiss 





how 
quiet they were compared to those they 


remarked on 


attendant 


homes, an 


had brought back from Switzerland the 
day before. 

If it “dying in the 
streets,” that more and 
more are falling before deficiency dis- 
eases. [It means something else equally 
sinister. In tests at the University of 
Minnesota, conscientious objectors 
covered that diet 
twice as good as the official 


does not spell 


this dees mean 


dis- 
(about 
Austrian 


a starvation 





‘What's Wrong With 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
social democracy, that is, will be quite 
insufficient, worse than capitalism, as the 
present with the 
Socialist Government of Britain indicate. 
Molotov made no bones about it: He pre- 
the Eden-Churchill 


nent to the Bevin 


relations of Moscow 


lerrad even 


govern- 


Attlee one. 


the reflection of quite 
which case the soon- 


the better. But much 


press has done its 
) pre liscovering whether 
ears are unfounded or not. It vir- 
1ai| ses to d iss whether Russia 
“ally intends to apply to Russian for- 
“80 policy the p; neiple recently laid 
Wn by Stalir That issue is on the 
tu lex Fy 


» Even to raise the question 
* Tegarded as Russ a-baiting 
p™ngering. Indeed, 

min begs and ¢ 


and war- 
Left 


question by 


much of the 





ioses the 


a Mi 4 the outset that Russia is 
¢ ‘ght in her fundamental assump- 
os - i — fears of the West are 
F wunded. Just ecently in New York, 
ini he bomb, Harold J. Laski 
ules’, ™ ree ents rprise and the 
, omy” are leading us straight 
Denies ay ¢ hope of peace by com- 
s sate 4 na atom is, he insisted, 
Wich an a ie 4 If Russia accepts 
eralism © as indicative of western 
Pint of . my wid be wrong from her 
tier he; oli Ni a to compromise oO! 
vould Seem, all compromise must, 
That is no: . , a“ from our side. 
Would ue road to a peace which 





freedoms. 
iS a hangover of the 
the theme that the 

















Neo-diberals? 


capitalist states were out to destroy Rus- 
sia and would ally themselves with the 
Fascist states, particularly Germany, for 
the purpose. Which is why. presumably, 


a Conservative British government de- 


clared wat Russia; and 


Britain and the United States poured out 


on Germany, not 
lavishly of their resources to help Russia 


remain Communist as against German 
domination. 
No body of 


anything but 


can be 
a trap, unless we are pre- 


social principles 


pared to revise from time to time in 


the light of events. There came a point 


in international affairs when 


took a 


arose out of 


postwar 


liberalism wrong turning. The 


war defense of the right 
own social and 
free of 


of-nations to choose their 


economic systems outside coer- 


cion. It was the necessity to defend that 


national right which brought Britain and 


France into the war. But very soon lib- 


erals began to declare that the common 
man would not continue to fight for the 
old status quo, “mere” national survival; 
that this war was a revolution to destroy 
the old order and be the instrument of 
bringing another to birth: Henry Wallace’ 
put it that the purpose of the war was 


to see that every 


child in the world got 


a pint of milk every day. 

As a statement of fact this just wasn’t 
so. Brita France, Poland, and later 
the Unit States, fought Hitler in or- 





der not to be ruled by him and his par- 
and of national Socialism; for 
work out their own destiny. 


-d the principle that the 


ticular b 
the right to 


Once we a 





war was to 
were faced’ 
top of all the 
innumerable national questions ranging 
from the Sudetenland and Ireland to 


and economic change, we 


with the question. (on 


the instrument of social ’ 


India and Palestine). What kind of social 
and economic changes are the victors to 


stand for? We did not seem to realize 
that if we moved along that line we 
should shift the purpose of the war 


from its original purpose of defending 
the national right of each to choose his 
own way of life, to the contrary purpose 
of denying that right. 

Laski’s 


that if the choice anywhere 


Russia insists—with Professor 
concurrence 
is for “free enterprise and the market 
economy,” it will involve us in war. So 


the world authority with its in- 


must, 


spections and controls, be used to pre- 


vent not the manufacture of the 


retenfion anywhere 


merely 
atom bomb but the 
of capitalism or free enterprise, of any 


inimical to 


alone 


activities Socialism, 


since 


Socialism can save us. But we 
know the deep differences of opinion as 
to what Socialism should be which arise 
when there is any freedom of discussion 
at all. Only in Russia is there no dis- 
agreement on Marxist doctrine. 


know at what price. 


And we 


Which brings us back to the ultimate 


question we must somehow manage. to 
raise with Soviet Russia and begin, in 
some measure, to settle: Is the powé 
interh i= 
tional, to be used to defend the right to 
criticize state doctrine or to forbid such 


criticism ? 


of the community, national or 


here the 
principle of open enquiry, the right to 
know, the right to discuss and criticize, 
to employ 
tific 


world 


There is involved 


in social problems the scien- 
method which the modern 
built. The new liberal- 
ism has not done its best to raise this 
issue with 


upor 


has been 


Russia and to get it settled 


on the intellectual principle underlying: 


western civilization; on the contrary, the 
new liberalism has done its best to pre- 
vent either adequate 


solution. 


liscussion or sound 


calory level today!) made them lethargie, 
surly and anti-social. Continued sub- 
standard diet can be expected to bring 
the same result in Austria. 
Cenfounding the Austria 
are the refugees. Some are Poles and 
Ukrainians who do not want to go back. 
Others are German-speaking Hungari- 
ans or Rumanians or Rumanians being 
shipped to Germany. Recently there was 
a rumor that a strip along the Hun- 
garian border would be given to Austria, 
and literally German-speak- 
ing inhabitants of the strip were up- 


picture in 


overnight, 


reoted and pushed over into Austria. 
Nazism, a crystalized form of amoral-, 
ity, is effectively dead. Nihilism is not. 
It is a growing threat, and will continue 
until order is restored and employment 
provided. This is the 
complacent policy of drift. The occupa- 
to work, for a 


answer to a 


tion must soon be made 


generation is being lest to a belief in 


nothing and nothingness! 





joes AND 
| SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


| @ “The real argument was between 
\the Socialist and the Communist,” 
suite Anne O'Hare McCormick of a 
recent encounter between Bevin, Molo- 
tov, and Byrnes. “The sharpest polit- 
ical and ideological anthithesis is be- 
tween these two philosophies.” And 
as Herbert Matthews has observed, 
“the difference is that Socialism 
moved toward liberalism while 
munism has become totalitarian.” 


has 
Com- 


The attitude of the Communists te- 
ward Social Democracy was laid down 
by Lenin in 1924. “We must first help 
Henderson and Snowden to beat Lloyd 
George and Churchill; secondly, com- 


pel the majority of the [British] 
working class to become convinced 
that the Hendersens and Snowdens 


are utterly worthless, petty-bourgeois, 
treacherous, and that their bankruptcy 
is inevitable; thirdly, bring nearer the 
moment when, on the basis of the dis- 
appoimtment of the majority of the 
workers, it will be possible with good 
chance of 
government.” 
| Substitute Attlee 
| Henderson and Snowden and you have 
ja definition of the preseat British 
| Communist attitude toward the Labor 
|Party Government. As Lenin said of 


success to overthrow the 


and Bevin for 


} the Kerensky Government, “We sup- 
|} port it as a rope supports a hanged 
| ” 

| man. 


| 
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NE autumn day two years ago, 
O the top Chinese officials in Kun- 

ming and ‘the ranking Chinese 
and American army officers went in an 
imposing cavalcade of staff cars to the 
airport to greet the new American army 
commander with due dignity and cere- 
mony. They watched the skies for a 
plane with an escort of fighters. When 
a lone, clumsy transport barged in, the 
control tower waved it off to a far 
corner where it wouldn’t interfere with 
the imminent ceremonies. 

A tall, spare man in a uniform bare 
of decorations emerged from the trans- 
port. A truck full of Chinese laborers 
came by, and the soldier thumbed a ride 
across the field. Alighting, he walked 
over to the flustered bevy of frock 
coats and brass hats and with out- 
stretched hand and genial nile an- 
nounced M arm Wedemeyer. Glad 
to be here 

Thus the Arm oungest theatre 
commander, then Major General, now 
Lieutenant Genet Albert Coady Wede- 
mevyel nade mode entrance o ts 
vastest tue The little incident as 
significant Vhe lac f fuss, feathe 
and ‘ ice a cha ite? ti of the 
General ' cordial, friendly beg 
all China wa to learn, set r ‘ I 


his whole e e of conduc 


Ly wa the darkest hou n China, 


Everything had gone wron . The mauled 
and malnourished Chinese army seemed 
to have no fight left in it. The Japanese 
looked invincible; soon they would ap- 
proach Kunming and seize this yery 
field, end of the route over the Hump 
by which China received her supplies 
from outside. It was a pitiful trickle at 
best. China got one-tenth of one per- 
cent of our total lend-lease aid to our 
allies, and the American air forces in 
China required almost all of that. The 
Chinese were disappointed in their allies; 
some of whom, including some Amer- 
icans, had been domineering and con- 
temptuous. 

A new American commander came 
with empty hands. He brought no sorely 
needed supplies, nor American ground 
troops. jut he brought a spiritual 
reinforcement; a faith in humanity that 
ulways has been a part of his character. 

“If you trust a man, and give him 
your best, he'll almost never let you 
down,” he says. Which, in this crisis, 
meant: “Treat all men alike—Amer- 
icans and Chinese.” 

It sounds simple, obvious, unimpor- 
tant. But it had never been tried in 
China. 
the traditional ways of dealing with the 
Golden Rule 
issue.” He resolved to be 


Wedemeyer resolved to bypass 


Chinese and make the 
“veneral 
friendly but not placating, democratic 
but not lax; frank but not domineering; 
honest in all things. And so would his 
65,000 Americans. He was sure they 
and the Chinese would vindicate his be- 
lief in the best in human nature, a 
belief which some of friends had con- 
sidered naive. 

Though unadvertised, he became one 
of the most important of the handful 
of generals who planned American 
global strategy. He had studied at the 
German Kriegsakademie (War College) 
and turned its lessons against his 
teachers. He had advised President 
Roosevelt and General George C. Mar- 
shall at important conferences; had 
dealt with the highest Allied leaders; 
had earned the Distinguished Service 
Medal. He helped to plan, and then 
helped to persuade the British to accept, 
the D-Day Channel-croSsing stratezy. 
As Lord Louis Mountbatten’s Deputy in 
East Asia, he had won the Order of the 
Bath, and an oakleaf for his DSM, 
Then, when Stillwell and Chiang Kai- 
shek parted, came this hurry call to 
China. 


ees? 11 oe One| Sith. 





Wedemeyer’s Outstreteched Hand 
A General Who Made a Reality of American-Chinese Friendship 


By Thomas Johnson and Gretta Palmer 





‘ : \ 
@ After graduating from Hobart College in 1913, Thomas M. Johnson spent 


seven years on the staff of “The New York Sun,” serving part of the time as war 
correspondent in Europe. He has been a cloSe student of military affairs since 1917, 
and has known the generals of World War II ever since they were captains. Fer 
more than 20 years, after a period of alumni and publicity work for several colleges, 


he has contributed regularly to the leading U.S. magazines. 


His books include: 


“Without Censor,” “Our Secret War,” “The Lost Battalion” (with Fletcher Pratt). 

Gettta Palmer has been on the staffs of “The New Yorker” and the old “New 
York World,” and was for several years editor of the woman’s page of the “New York 
World Telegram.” Since 1934 she has devoted herself exclusively to writing. Her 
publications include “Murder,” “A Shopping Guide to New York,” and numerous 


magazine articles. 


@ Gretta Palmer recently returned from China, enthusiastic over the personality 


and the achievements of General Wedemeyer. 


Thomas M. Johnson, military com- 


mentator since World War I, is an old friend of the General. 


J 
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Wepemever's new task was com- 


plex and duplex. He was Chief of Staff 
to Chiang, who commanded all Na- 


; + 


ionalist Chinese forces; also he com- 


manded all American troops. These were 


nostly Air Force personnel. Wedemeyer 
decided that what counted most was to 
old the emaining airfields, especially 
Kunming. Presently | vould recapture 
1 t earlier, and advance to new 
Though he a nfantryman, his 

¢ ! nd rategy was aw-minded. 
Phese cisions had to approved 
Chiang. In h first rucial nter 
ew vith the Generalissimo, he sue- 
ceeded in getting the Chinese troops he 
veeded for a counter-attack. He also 
got the llied high command to send 


he American-trained Chinese divisions 
from Burma. They were flown over the 
Hump in one of the most spectacular 
operations of the war. These Chinese 
divisions with American air support 
stopped the Japanese juggernaut and 
captured Wanting. A U.S. Army report 
called it “the first offensive campaign 
China had waged in centuries.” 

In Burma it had been the accepted 
thing to call the Chimese Army “a 
rabble” whose “martial spirit does not 
exist.” But Wedemeyer didn’t agree. 

“We will act on the assumption,” he 
resolved, “that the lao ping, the Chinese 
private, is responsive to the same in- 
centives which have inspired the Amere- 
ican G.I. and the British Tommy to acts 
of heroism. I believe that adequately 
armed and trained, properly fed and 
well-officered, the Chinese will make ex- 
cellent soldiers.” 

He flew 5,000 miles to visit many 
Nationalist troops in the field, and was 
shocked. 

“Half of these men are starving,” he 
reported. “They are thinly clad in cot- 
ton uniforms, in snow storms. Many are 
too weak and sick to march.” 


He took Chinese leaders to see the 
men, and made them observe the chain- 
gang methods used in drafting soldiers. 
The Chinese ordered some _ reforms, 
Wedemeyer asked Washington for nu- 
trition experts and doctors: when they 
came, they found 54 percent of the army 
ndernourished; 70 percent with scabies; 


nany otherwise ill. 


It vas simply impossible for the 
\mericans to supply every one of the 
Chinese Army’s 300 divisions. General 
Wedemeyer told the Generalissimo so, 
then he and Chiang selected 39 djvi- 


sions to be “American-sponsored,” to get 
decent food, warm clothing, modern 
training and 


weapons; such’ simple 


things as helmets, canteens, leather 


shoes. 

Americans helped the Chinese get effi- 
cient truck services rolling to distribute 
this American aid, Somber missions 
were reduced sharply to save gas for 
cargo. Americans went without maga- 
the USA jump-boots, 
officers’ uniforms, beer and Coca-Cola so 
the Chinese might have decent clothes. 
tations for “our” Chinese divisions 
were tripled; vitamin pills were added. 
Under our guidance, a Chinese Service 
of Supply was set up, and it even de- 
veloped a Chinese K ration made in 
China of all-Chinese foods. 


zines, shows, 


The Chinese troops were inoculated 
against typhus, smallpox, and cholera, 
China’s first army medical corps was 
organized; medical aides were trained, 
hospitals were established. Deaths from 
disease dropped to 11 percent of the 
former’ rate; 


deaths from wounds 


dwindled, 


I was all direct, simple, fundamental, 
American—and it worked. In April, at 
Chihkiang airport, sponsored Chinese 
troops hurled back the Japanese, then 











The Job Marshall Muffed 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 











recaptured three more airfields Te 
battalions of Chinese paratroops train 
by our OSS fought successfully behing 
enemy lines. Numerous American dey 
rations for gallantry were awarded y 
Chinese enlisted men and junior officer, 
an unprecedented thing. 
Wedemeyer announced that lack ¢ 
friendliness to the Chinese would result 
in dismissal from the theatre. For ty 
and for other reasons, he sent home ty 
Major Generals, four Brigadier Gen 
erals, and 12 Colonels. He insisted UD 
performance. His staff officers foun 
themselyes panting to keep up with hiy 
running orders and ideas. 
“But he’s a square guy,” said Ge, 
erals and G.Ls alike. 
Remembering his own struggles gs 
young officer, the General seeks to 
derstand his 
He tries especially to find 
enlisted men think and 


i 
subordinates’ viewpoig 

’ 
out what ty 
vant. “You cart 


t 
do it on the parade ground, sal, 





General Wedemeyer 


Arriving at Luliang, he went to iM 
enlisted men’s tents, and talked base 
ball, Main Street and America with tt 
homesick G.I.s, His headquarters nevt 
bore the hated sign: “This is a salutilg 
area.” 

Foreseeing mass homesickness, be 
eral Wedemeyer had each outfit elét 
and send to him a G.I. representati' 
He explained the need for safeguarding 
the victory they had won 

“We must not emphasize our righ 
as Americans more than our repsons 
bility to America,” he said. They 1 
it well, and so, apparently, did thes 
to whom they reported. So the Chis 
theatre had no “we wanta go home” m0 
scenes. 

He shunned pomp and circumstany 
kept his headquarters simple. If nobody 
else had beer or Coca-Cola, neither di 
headquarters. The General 
that he “would go out to dinner onif 
once a week. He soon found that tM 
Generalissimo shared his simple a 
and they passed the word that a 
wished official dinners limited t * 
courses—a mere snack king 


announced 


in Chungsite 


: ioe in 
“The white man’s prestige i 
: ” . at | reigne 
Orient” had required that no fo ra 
1 work, or & 
should do any manual! work, "| ths 
n 


carry so much as a small parcel. te 
four schools set up at K mnming § 
training the sponsored Chinese say 83 , 
American officers set to work to dign™ 


any kind of labor that vould win 
war. . a 

American officers crawled dutpagtt 6 
and greased them so tnat Che ia 
cers, too, would learn “ a 
machinery—‘“coolies’ wl k.” — - 


officers slid on thei: stomachs /* J 
mud so that Chinese officers would 

willing to take cover. America? 
naries showed the Chinese that 
may tend a mule. - 
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UCH of the work accomplished by 
M the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS) has already received con- 
siderable publicity in the press, radio 
and movies. Stories have been told of 
parachute missions behind enemy lines, 
ihe sabotaging of enemy installations, 
and of intelligence gathered with the aid 
of European underground movements. It 
js not generally realized, however, how 
much of this work was made possible by 
the American and European labor move- 
ments. It seems appropriate that on 
Labor Day some of this story be told. 
When in the early days of OSS, General 
William Donovan authorized the estab- 
Jisement of a Labor Division within the 
organization, it was with the full reali- 
sation that the European labor movement 
was in a unique position to assist the 
Allies in the “silent war” behind enemy 
Jines. The task of 
with Europe’s underground labor move- 


making direct contact 


ments was a long and devious 
Thanks to 
tionally-eminded labor leaders in the AFL, 
the CIO and the 


contacts were 


one. 


cooperation of interna- 


Railroad Brotherhoods, 


made with opponents of 


. 4 
widely scattered 


members of 


Nazism and Fascism in 
parts of the world. Staff 
OSS were sent out 
courageous trade u 


to recruit daring and 
nion anti-Fascists for 
seeret missions behind enemy lines. Such 
men were found in American cities, some 
in the British Pioneer Corps; others in 
North'African concentration camps after 
the Allied landings, and a few in the 
French Foreign Legion. The first objec- 
tive was to establish communi- 
eation between OSS headquarters and the 
various labor groups in occupied Europe. 
These anti-Fascists volunteered for 
these dangerous missions out of reasons 
of personal conviction. They were mem- 
ters of former European labor organi- 
uations who had fought Fascism from 
the very beginning. The opportunity tow 
offered them by OSS to return to their 
countries under the nose of the Gestapo 
to seek out their former comrades was 
one they had hoped and prayed for and 
had practically despaired of ever re- 
ceiving. 


radio 


One of the first targets in this phase 
of OSS work was to establish contact 
with the underground headquarters of 
the French Confederation of Labor 
(CGT). A plan was developed with the 
aid of the Free French Forces in Lon- 
don for the transmission of funds to the 
GT which had been contributed by the 
American labor movement to assist the 
French workers in their underground 
sttuggle. These funds enabled the CGT 
‘0 operate secret printing presses from 
which, in addition to clandestine litera- 
‘ure, they printed something like 30,000 
“tts of false identity papers which per- 
mitted that number of French workers 
evade the German labor draft. Later, 


a a ; ‘ 

team was parachuted into France for 
tne purpose 
‘ommunication 


f providing direct radio 
088 head between the CGT and 

. quarters. This team consisted 
of two French trade unionists and one 
Helgian seaman ( 
member of the 
Workers Fe 


a radio operator and 
International Transport 
gy ta In this operation, 
renchmen lost his life. All 
mee were awarded the Silver Star for 


talantry in action. 
a ” e! numerous close brushes 
telf in — finally established it- 
CGT ae close to the clandestine 
an juarters. From then on, daily 
“0 Messages ere received in London 


team, aft 


Treat, military intelligence. 
ieichns peed radio link with French 
Rite ae was able to tr@nmsmit a 
iota, ro the. British Bomber Com- 
Bea 3 ‘ne sabotage of the SKF Ball 
rig, | Works 


Mia in at Ivry, outside Paris. 
~~ #5 was carried out with precision. 
. SPetial team of French CGT, members 
Mew ted themselves into the plant and 
up the installati eee ee 


4 


The OSS and the Labor Movement 


How European Trade Unionists Operated Behind German Lines 


By A. E. Jolis 





~ 

@ During the war, A. E. Jolis served in the Army with the Labor Division of OSS. 
He was Chief of one of its sections operating with Underground Labor Groups on the 
Continent of Europe. He once worked on the staff of Stafford Cripps’ Tribune in London. 


XK . 


viata 





never resumed operation until the end of 
the war. 
7 oy Y 


In 1943 a joint directive was sent by 
OSS and the International Transport 
Workers to the CGT instructing them to 
send a representative to visit all the 
Channel and Atlantic ports where an in- 
vasion might take place. The purpose 
was to alert trade union members on how 
to coordinate with the landing forces on 
D-Day. This dangerous journey through 
the heavily guarded and restricted coastal 
areas was undertaken by Eugene Ehlers, 





General William J. Donovan, head 
of the Office of Strategic Services 
during the war, under whom the 
Labor Division organized sabotage 
and intelligence work in coopera- 
tion with European trade unionists 


secretary of the Federation Des Trans- 
ports. In February, 1944, Ehlers visited 
all the potential landing spots from 
Bordeaux to Dieppe and whispered his 
instructions to one or two key men in 
every port. When the American First 
Army entered Cherbourg, the longshore- 
men and dock workers were reorganized 
in their old union within three days of 
the city’s liberation. 

The local secretary of the Transport 
Workers Joseph Bocher, who 
accomplished this feat, had been visited 
by Ehlers in the course of his journey 
early in February. Ehlers whispered, 
“The landings might take place near 
Cherbourg.” When the GI’s of the First 
Army remarked among _ themselves, 
“Where’s this French resistance we've 
heard so much about?” they did not 
know that Bocher had crossed the lines 
to contact the First American Command 
Post and handed over complete German 
plans for demolitions in Cherbourg. They 
did not know that the remarkable ease 
with which that town was reorganized 
and prepared for the gigantic flow of 
supplies which was to follow was in 
large part due to the indefatigable efforts 
of Joseph Bocher. One month after the 
liberation, Bocher was nominated for 
Mayor of Cherbourg, but he declined. 
Ehlers visited this country 
as delegate of the French Transport 
Workers to the International Maritime 
Conference which took place in Seattle. 

Similar work was accomplished in 
Italy with the aid of Italian trade 
unionists who had been waging an under- 
ground 


Union, 


recently 


struggle against 
twenty years. 


Mussolini for 
Funds contributed 
by Italian-American labor groups in this 
country werextransmitted by OSS to 
assist the Italian workers in rebuilding 
their organizations. After the landings 
in Southern Ltaly, OSS brought members 
of the International Transport Workers 
Federation to Rome whence -they suc- 
establishing contact with the 
t railroa orkers in the North. 


over 


This link provided valuable military in- 
telligence to the Fifth Army. 


* * > 


Arter the liberation of Paris, the 
labor division of OSS encountered a 
young Austrian trade unionist, Ernst 
Lemberger. This man, who had fled his 
country after the Dollfuss putsch, had 
fought during the war with the Maquis 
under an assumed French identity. He 
held the rank of major in the FFI. He 
volunteered to go back to 
contact his 


Austria to 
comrades in the 
underground. He 


former 
Austrian 
this 


carried out 
uniform of an SS 
Feldwebe! carrying special papers from 
the Wehrmacht. He returned from Vienna 


mission in the 


eafly in March, 1945, bringing with him 


military and political intelligence which 


was transmitted to the State Department 
15th Air 


and the Force. 
While traveling by rail on the 
bruck-Vienna 


was 


Inns- 


Express, this Austrian 


summoned by a German major. 


Seing the senior offi- 


cer, the 


non-commissioned 


major ordered him to inspect 


the papers of all military personnel 
riding in the train. 


nearly 


For a moment he 
With his own 
pockets stuffed with false papers, Lem- 
berger found that most of the German 
enlisted were either AWOL or 
traveling off their prescribed route. He 
reported only a couple of the most 
flagrant cases. Lemberger is now a rep- 
resentative of the Austrian trade unions 
with the Austrian Legation in Paris. 


lost his nerve. 


men 


Similar acts of heroism were per- 
formed by German trade unionists. A 
young German worker parachuted blind 
into the Rhineland with no pre-arranged 
hiding place to go to and no knowledge 
that any of his former friends were still 
living. He succeeded in transmitting to 
London vital intelligence at a time when 
Germany proper was most difficult to 
penetrate. 

A young German girl, who had been 
active in the German trade union move- 
ment prior to Hitler, volunteered in Lon- 
don to go to Berlin. This girl made two 
successful journeys -into Germany and 
came out with valuable information. On 
her way out from her third trip, she was 
spotted by a Nazi frontier guard about 
200 yards from the border. She was shot 
in the leg and realized she could never 


get to safety. Knowing that capture 
meant torture and possible revelation of 
names and contacts, she swallowed the 
little white pill with which all who 
ventured behind enemy lines were pro- 
vided. She died instantly. 

That there was no mass uprising of 
workers in enemy countries is due to 
various causes, not least among which 
is the absence of concrete assistance 
provided by the Allies from the outside. 
But the men who worked with the labor 
division of OSS have seen the heroism, 
courage and devotion of German and 
Austrian workers, who, without uniforms 
and without glory, made important con- 
tributions to Allied victory, 
them dying at the hand 


many of 
of the Gestapo. 

Throughout this phase of OSS work, 
the greatest assistance was provided by 
the International Workers 


world-wide organi- 


Transport 
Federation with its 
zation of seamen and dock workers 
“Allied ships in 
the early part of the war were often able 
to provide 


Pro- 


seamen sailing neutral 


valuable information from 
enemy ports long before regular under- 


ground links could be e 


“The 
the valuable 


tablished. 


trade unionists of Europe. with 


assistance of American 


labor leaders, have a war record of which 
they can be justly proud,” 
van told “and Americans should 
know of the important work that their 


contributions helped to make possible.” 


SHORT SHOTS 


Senator Bilbo now boasts that he| 
is a member of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and says that a post of the K lair 
is named after him. One wonders | 
whether the post has a rope hanging | 
from it. 


General Dono- 
me, 





* ‘. 

Statistics on the cost of World War | 

II now appearing are not so much! 

war’s aftermath as its after mathe. | 

matics. 

* | 

Our Mr. Byrnes is getting more and | 

more outspoken, and Russia’s Mr. | 

Molotov is getting more and more| 

outvoted. 

* | 

The trouble with ivory tower states- | 

men these days is that the ivory tower | 

is likely to be located just above the| 
| neck. 

* 

Over in Paris the diplomats — 

to be getting their exercise by run-| 

ning around the bloc. 
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{The County Unit System in Georgia 


Is Georgia, the candidate for Governor of the Democratic Party will win the 
The Republican Party will not run a candidate. 
one-party rule is, it is not the worst evil. They also have the county unit system. 
That is how it was possible for Eugene Talmadge to win the nomination though 


election by default. 


the majority of popular votes counted went to Carmichael. 


Thus, a popular majority means nothing. 
Reid. former chief of the Georgia Supreme Court, as counsel, instituted a suit 
in the Federal District Court of Georgia to enjoin the secretary of state from 
certifying the nominees of the recent primaries. The action claimed that the primary 
laws are in violation of the fourteenth amendment to the US Constitution. This 


is the amendment that declares, 


in anv but the smallest counties. 


legislature 


population of 


unit 


County. 


ward rural areas to elect Talmadge. 


Pee ft eee 


College 


“No State shall make or enforce any law 
privileges or immunities of the United States nor deny to any person within 


Georgia is divided into 159 counties. 
121 counties, the smallest, each have one representative. 
counties each have two representatives. And 8 counties, the largest, each have 


three representatives. There are accordingly 205 representatives. Under the county 


in Atlanta denied the petition presented by Charles 5. 


On August 2, 


which shall. abridge the 


its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 
it is contended that the Georgia County Unit system is a deliberate, express 
and unreasonable discrimination in varying degrees against all voters residing 
This is how the County Unit system works: 
Each county is represented in the state 
30 larger 


unit svstem, thtre are two unit votes for each representative, making a total of 
410 county unit votes to be cast in the state primaries. 

the largest county in Georgia is Fulton which had a civilian population of 
106.365 on November 1, 1943. The smallest is Chattahoochee which had a civilian 
1.463 on November 1, 1943. 
votes while Chattahoochee accounted for two. So, it 
voters from Fulton County to have the same value as one in Chattahoochee 


Yet, Fulton County 


It is this inequitable evaluation of votes which permitted the most back- 


Reid. 


Bad as this 


1946, Charles S. 


accounted for six 
takes more than 106 


a 





On August 26 a special three-judge tribunal of the U.S. Distriet Court sitting * 
In the opinion of B 


the court Georgia's unit system is no more undemocratic than the Federal Electoral 
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has discovered even more. His unions 
have not only made him vocal; they 
have made him strong. They have be- 
come his shield against low wages, 
long hours, unhealthy working condi- 
tions and exploitation. They are his 
sword by which he may win a fuller, 
win their 





life for those who 
toil. 


Ihe solidarity of working men has 


richer 


hread by 


won the great human victories of the 
past; it will continue to achieve great- 
| er freedon in the future. As the scope 
| of labor organization has expanded, 
increased and widened 


so also have 


| £ 
| Unionism Promises the Future 
| By T. C. Douglas, 
| Premier, Government of Saskatchewan, Saskatchewan, Canada 
{nu trade unions and labor organi- the rights and privileges of labor. 
zations, the workingman has at last Early benevolent brotherhoods became 
found a voice to speak for him. He  wage-conscious unions; unions grew 


international in their operations; plant 
and industrial economies entered into 
the demands for improved working 
conditions; finally, as in Great Britain 
and Saskatchewan, trade unions them- 
selves helped to elect democratic gov- 
ernments dedicated to the furtherance 
In the growth 
and 


one 


of labor's objectives. 
of labor's 


consciousness 


international 
chief 
labor's 


national 
lies of our 
the future; in 
the 


out of its 


hopes for 


strength rests optimism of our 


nation; achievement will 


grow a juster. fuller life. 











Armed Peace or War? 


_ (Continued from Page One) 
T 


andl Subas h from his government He 
lefied America in the farcical trial of 
Drajia Mihailo h He announced 
iwil ries o accep a peace trea 
ha NAS ’ math wit his demand 
And " i ese steps were finall 
weepled or a ist remained unrebuked, 
ie ven y! » shoot down American 
ili i "i that this act will have 
no 8 rut misequences for Tito’s re- 
vim 1 formal apology will not be 
insi io \nd then new outrages w 
follow es higher” cale, of 
erea mportance 

Tito has won immunity ist as Stal 
wou it when he jailed the fifteen Po 


lelegates a year ago; just as Stalin act 
annexing Northern Ira 
Germany. Im- 
ageres- 
new acts of 


ing Easter 


munity breeds new and 


bigger 
sions. Tmmunityv invites 
Immunity is the road to 


Who Is to Blame? 


L; his diplomatic war develops into a 


armed eonfl he guilty will be tho 
who doomed American and British pol 
to impotence by their eulogies of Mes- 
eow and its satellites, including Marsha 


“a 


Tit . The 


those whose names are played up in 


will be 
the 


real “‘war-mongers” 


Soviet ”e as pokesmer for 
American people.” 

] as Joseph | Davie torme) 
yassador to Moscow » used his 1 
ence and perience to convince 
cour as wella e State Departr 


and give way, 
Davy 


people that “Stalin’s 


It was 
American Wwol 


as good as the Bible” 


the 


Am- 
nflu- 
this 


nent 


since Stalin can 


es who told the 


d is 


and praised Stalin’s 


“fairness, tolerance and inclination to 
live and le 

It was Hem Wallace who advocated 
unlimited concessions to Moscow and the 


handing over of the atomi 


bomb—which 


might ha een used so convincingly by 
Tito in the Trieste dispute It is the 
Hevald-Trih PM, The Nation and 
The New Republic which are constantly 
quoted in Pravda and J:vestia to dem- 
onstrate the pro-Soviet trends in Amer- 
ican pub pinion and to “expose” the 
“imperialist™ policy of the US Govern- 
nen T} names of Raymond Gram 
Swing, Lisa Sergio, and Johannes Steel 
are well and favorably. know to the Rus- 
sian reader, To the Soviet Government 
they a as a brake on American foreign 
policy, as a guarantee that whatever dis- 
putes arise, decisive steps will never be 
taken Vv tits ymuntry. When the Mos- 
cow presS began to demand the evacua- 
tion of American Marines from China, 
these gentlemen popularized the same 


idea in the American press. 


When a dis- 





.. The underlying traditions and pur- 
poses of the Labor Movement in every 
country are broadly the same, in spite 
of all differences of method and 
constitution. But there must al- 
ways be a uniquely intimate connec- 
tion between the British and Amer- 
ican Labor Movements, and between 
the British and American working 
classes. We have a common language 
and a common tradition of political 
democracy; the founders of our Labor 
movements were inspired by the same 
doctrine of the fundamental rights of 
man. We never misunderstand 
each other, because we proclaim the 
same principles in the same language. 
lt is therefore a great pleasure for 
} me to have the honor, as chairman of 
the British Labor Party, to send you 
fraternal ereetings on the occasion of 


can 


American Labor Day. 

There are our days of promise after 
years of darkness and doubt. The ful- 
fillment of our common purposes will 





British Labor Party Hails U.S. Unions 


By P. J. Noel-Baker, 
Chairman, British Labor Party 


depend on our practical determination 
never to be diverted or divided in pur. 
suit of better standards of living ang 
freedom from the threat of war, Much 
will certainly depend on the the de. 
velopment of ever closer relations be. 
tween the Labor movements in this 
country and in the United States; we 
both recognize that we are serving g 
single and indivisible cause in the 
same world; we both recognize that 
without tolerable and reasonably. se- 
cure standards of living in all parts 
of the world there can be no stable 
peace. 

I need not dgscriba how greatly the 
splendid traditions of American Labor 
movement are admired by the British 
Labor Party, and with what practical 
sympathy we watch your efforts to 
achieve better conditions of life and 
work for all sections of the American 
people. You have great achievements | 
and an even greater future. : 








cussion developed over the future of Ger- 
many, the same persons and publications 
praised the economic achievements in the 


Soviet And 


plane was shot down, most of them ac- 


Zone, when the American 
censure of Tito with so 


Bel- 


grade and Moscow could be reassured. 


‘ompanied their 


many “but’s” and “however’s” that 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that these men and their like will be re- 
World War III breaks 


find adherents, 


sponsible if out, 


they readers 


As long as 
and listeners, and as long as they occupy 
government positions, there will be more 
aggressions from the East. and the dan- 


ger of war will become imminent. 


* » + 


Stalin Sure USA Will Not Fight 


Armep peace is in itself a contradic- 


tion and apparent nonsense. But armed 


peace is the best we can hope for in the 
near future since the only alternative to 


it is now full-fledged war. Real and en- 


luring peace is impossible so long as 


even one of the great powers maintains 


a war-sized army and follows a policy of 
forcible expansion. 
It is sad that armed peace is the best 


we can hope for today, but the fact must 


he faced. There will be peace only if 
the tremendous military machine of the 
Fastern bloc is (1) balanced by other 
military forces, and (2) deprived of its 
great “dynamism’’—which is only an an- 
other term for aggressiveness in expan- 
sion. 

Fither the Soviet Union wl have to 
suffer a great military defeat—which no- 
hody wants ) it must suffer a great 
diplomat fefeat, This is the great 
dilemma. One year of conferences and 
liplomatic exchanges has shown that the 
method of round-table discussions and 
negotiations alone leads nowhere. In 
their own countries, the Molotovs and 
Titos are able to parade before their 


people as invincible leaders before whom 


svery other government must retreat. 
Their nations are held in the belief that 
Britain is rapidly losing all its influence 
in international affairs, and that the 
United States will never resort to force 
against them. They swagger before their 


peoples with their enemies’ scalps in 


their hands. And yet they know their 
own weakness; their inability to win a 
great war is obvious; that they are con- 
scious of this fact is indicated by the new 
So ru re 

4 diplomatic offensive of the demo- 
ral powers can still achieve decisive 
results and turn the tide of Soviet ex- 
pansion, before it is too late. It was 
not enough, for instance, to support 
Turkish resistance to Russian demands 


would 
more convincing to give an 


for control of the Dardanelles; it 


have been 


outright promise of 


the kind of 


military support— 
alliance which, had it 


been given by Russia to Poland, weld 
have prevented the Second World War 
in 1939. Firm and unqualitied support of 
Italy, like Russia’s support of Bulgaria, 


and a weal guarantee to Italy will serve 





peace bet 
treaty. A 


t than vain appeals for a jus 
of all the 
three Western zones in Germany and the 
rehabilitation of 


speedy unification 


her non-military indus. 
tries, would mean the beginning of a new 
policy in Central Europe. The evacuatida 
of Austria by all belligerents can be 
achieved if the United 
determined policy. In China, the strength 
ening of US Marines and Air Forces is 
the only possible answer to the tightening 


States follows a 


of the ties between Moscow and Yenan 
and the demand of Comintern that 
American forces be withdrawn. Finally, 
the loose collaboration between the gov 
ernments of Washington London 
should become close cooperation in every 
field. 

The statesmen of the 
learned to “Yes” 
is high time for them to learn to utter 
an emphatic “No” “Never.” 


the 


and 


West have 


say and “Maybe.” It 
and 


=——s 
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Fake Harlem Union 


@ Several AFL and CIO unions in Har 
lem, New York Negro disirie, 
have turned Negro workers to the 
Harlem Labor vhile keeping 
the white workers under their own juris 
The 


benefits from 


City’s 
vert 


Union, In 


have received no 
“h they pay 


Negroes 


the HLU to whi 


diction. 


dues. 
Retail Wine and 
106A (AFL) 


One such union is the 
Liquor Clerks Union, Loca 
Frank 
gro Labor Commit 
he ILGWU, 
against dift 


Last week Crossworth, chairmaa 
of the Ne 


ran 


tee and a vel- 


yrganizer of announeed 


that a victory was won 
Crowism in Harlem’s unions when tie 


RWLGU, Local 906A, si 
the Matthew 


ened a standatd 


contract with s Liquor Stor 


which covers both white and Neg 
workers without discrimination. 

* hor 

Attempting to defeat the Negro La 


Committee, the fake Harlem LaborUniow 
held page 
pealing to Amerres: on in mi 

employed omy 
Chis effort di- 
sf birthplace 


front 
Neg) 
ronize the place because 


West Indian Negr eS 


meetings in 


vide Negt eS Om the Dasis 

failed. After Crosswaith enlisted the if 
of the New York Central Trades and la 
bor Council and of William Greet al 
asked the District Attorney 1 invest 
gate the Harlem Labor Union as 4 - 
eteering nutfit, Local 9064 capitulai 


Matthews’ employees # 


bona fide members 
The A msterdam News 


and accepted 


»porting ind 


; , , tory we 
episode implied tha as ay "id 
nd di 
by the Harlem Labor Union, 4 6 Labor 
' + Rae 0 
mention Crosswaith or the Nes! 


lore seem 
The fellow-ivavelers 8 


Committee. 
be omnipresent 
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RANDOLPH is a@ 


man and for a number 


PHILIP 
strange 
@ of reasons. For one thing, when 


* hi ] © vy <e > gives 
he commits himself to a cause he gives 


a eth : 
pimself to it heart a) 1 soul. 

g t 
r who doesn’t believe 


Fo. another, 


he if @ labor leade 
8 ii + a} lisputes to 
suse of force in labor disputes 

in tae use 0 

achieve any end 

wongerful reputation ) 

hife men of affairs as one leader in 

whi 


Again, he bears a 


among < olored and 


regard to whom there can be no question 


whatever. They say he 
he cannot be influenced 


is absolutely to 


ie trusted, that | 
He stands four-square to all 


induly. 

tho winds, he stoops to no wiles or 
he nds, : 

srtiices to attain his goals, He is 
iti t 


+) principle, and he has the com- 
sieeped in } P 3 2 
Jete certainty of a ie reformer in tne 
pe rtainty 


t1 


evettual triumph of his cause, He adopis 
pong until he is certain that it is morally 
right and that it w ll result in advantage 
io the entire community. Like the 
Abalitionists this makes it impossible 


for him to be discouraged or to be lack- 
ing in patience; he can wait indefinitely 
vertain of the righteous ending of the 
battle in which he fights. 

Today this strange man is taking a 
laboring oar in the coming together of 
gioups which have already held three 
meetings to look over the political and 
economic situation and to decide if the 
jime is ripe for the starting of a new 
party. A colored man taking a leading 
part in building a new party in America? 
To many this will seem preposterous, 
The Progressive Party of Wisconsin has 
just died; he Socialist Party has gotten 
nowhere under that name, and probably 
willnot, Innumerabie attempts have been 
wade in vain to start other third par- 
ties, and the politicians have so doctored 
the election laws that 
is impossible for a third party to get on 
Bihe ballot. What novel idea has actuated 
bRandolph, John Dewey, and the numerous 


in some States it 


pvell-known men and women who are 
associated in this undertaking? I per- 
Bronally have taken in so many third- 
pyarty movements and in the formation 
¢f explorative committees that I marvel 
Bit this new venture as much as I wel- 
Btome it, 

So far as Randolph is concerned, he 
phias always belonged to the Socialist 
party led by Norman Thomas, but he 
Shas come to see not only the old truth 
that there 4s nothing to choose between 
the Democratic and Republican organi- 
uations, but that the new menace to the 
life of the Republic in the rise of strong 
Communist forces alone compels an im- 
mediate inquiry as to what can be done 
“head off the infiltration of party or- 
feizations—and of labor unions, too— 
"y those who turn to Moscow for direc- 
‘on, He insists that he has not yet come 
fet for a third party, but only for re- 
mareh into what liberals are thinking, 
4nd Whether this 


is the time to begin 
to move Politically. 


He is not willing to 
Accept the doctrine that a strong party 
f protest cannot be built up in this 
Country, given cour right 


leaders; : 
‘ship. And he cerainly would never 
AeDt the : 


age and the 


boul theory that a colored man 
““ Rot stand in the forefront of any 
fort to free the cor : 
Me party thralls 
te Oppose the 
lay contro 
Détties, 


nimon people from 
they now wear, or 
reactionary forces that 


ine 
Congress and both the old 


‘N0se who acofft 
Verty, 
¥ wre had better read his record before 
"ting ff hic «} 
" of his share 
La’ for he has a 
tomplis, 7 > 
Ther blish what he sets out to achieve. 
Te Were plenty 


sk 
, td to become 


at Randolph’ latest 


in the new under- 
n amazing ability to 


to say when he was 
th the national organizer 
P “t Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Potters that th , pme , 

1 . they could not be effectively 


Deg 

hed y 

a up. He had never been a porter 
telf. He was 









rictory woe labor Just a rebel on hekalf 
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Jers seem o “nguished for the excel- 
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The Oddities of A. Philip Randolph 


Man Who Organized Porters Leads Movement for a New Party 


By Oswald Garrison Villard 


lence of its literary expression. He had 
been paid the compliment of being de- 
scribed by the Lusk Committee, that 
New York State legislative forerunner 
of the Dies Committee, as “the mest 
dangerous Negro in America.” For once 
that Committee was right—he is the 
most dangerous Negro for the status 
guo, because he is utterly unafraid, knows 
exactly what his objectives are, is ex- 
traordinarily resourceful in his methods, 
and is wholly without personal ambi- 
tion or any of the traits of the popular 
demagogue. That is a hard combination 
to beat. 


* * * 


R anvotrn took hold of the porters 
—there were 15,000 of them travelling 
all over the country—and 
fund to convince a majority of them 
that they needed collective bargaining 
and an end to the outrageous conditions 
under which they labored. The Pullman 
Company and its company-owned union 
were certain they would soon he able to 
discourage Randolph with the aid of 
their numerous spies, detectives, stool- 
pigeons, and those weak-kneed porters 
who did not dare to fight the company 
and face discharge. 


raised the 


There was some 
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Philip Randolph 


reason for the attitude of these porters 
because no less than between 800 and 
900 of them were fired solely because of 
their affiliation with the rising Brother- 
hood during the twelve years that passed 
before October, 1987, when the company 
surrengered. Randolph's eyes still twin- 
kle when he tells of the first meeting 
held privately in New York to launch 
the movement, how he presided, how he 
read the motions he had drawn up in 
advance, and then moved their adoption, 
then seconded his motion, and then voted 
for them so that none of those present 
could be accused by the company! It 
was a clever ruse, but of no avail; the 
spies were there. 

Randolph fought on. When he began 
in 1925 the minimum wage of the 
porters was $67.50, with hours ranging 
from 300 to 400 a month, with in- 
adequate time to rest and sleep and with 
no paid vacations. Today the minimum 
wage is $137.50 a month, the hours are 
240, with time-and-a-half pay after 250, 
and they have vacations with pay. They 
are free and independent workers with 
a living wage, security and decent treat- 
ment. Some 15,000 of them are paying 
dues of $2 a month and the union has 
contracts with more than twenty-five 
railroads, in .addition to the Pullman 
Company. Who will dare to prophesy 
how far the man will go who achieved 
this? 7 

From his successful 
Brotherhood—not yet wholly won by 
any means—Randolph went to the 
greater enterprise of demanding in 194] 
that the President of the United States 
end the grossly unfair 
Negroes in 


fight for the 


treatmen: of 
the armed forces of the 
United States and immediately establish 
economic equality for all Americans. He 
not only 


threatened. he organized a 


“march on Washington” and sent word 
to the White House that he would Jead 
25,000 or 30,000 Negroes to Washington 
to demand their rights if the President 
did not act immediately. Franklin Roose- 
velt, who never liked to take pari in a 
yeal man-to-an fight, invited Randolph 
and a delegation of other leaders to call 
vpon him. The visitors found the Presi- 
dent ceremoniously flanked by his Sec- 
retrry of War and his Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Said the President: “We cannot have 
a march on Washington. We must ap- 
proach this problem in an analytical 
way.” 

Unabashed by the officials before him, 
Philip Randolph  an- 
swered emphatically: “Then, Mr. Presi- 


Private Citizen 
dent, something will have to be done and 
done at once.” 

Replied the Chief Executive in his 
suavest tone: “Something will be done, 
but there must be no public pressure on 
ihe White House.” To which the answer 
came in ringing tones: “Mr. President, 
something must be done now.” 

Something was done, and promptly. 
The President recognized that here was 
a situation headed by a leader not to 
be trifled with. Roosevelt’s usual skill 
in heading off, or sidetracking, or soft- 
soaping unpleasant visitors had com- 
pletely failed with this delegation—even 
his interrupting this bitter conference 
by asking: “Phil, what year did you fin- 
ish at Harvard?” by way of compliment 
to his opponent’s beautiful diction. So, 
on June 25, 1941, the President did ex- 
actly what Philip Randolph had asked 
of him in the labor field—issued Execu- 
tive Order 8802, establishing a Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee to enforce equality of employment 
in all war work. That gave new faith 
and courage to the entire Negro popula- 
tion. The “March on Washington” was 
ebandoned—for the time being, but with 
its New York headquarters and _ its 
ideology still intact for some future use 
— if, for example, Congress should con- 
tinue to refuse to make permanent the 
Fair Employment Practices Committee 
and continue to allow itself to be ruled 
by reactionary Southern Representatives 
and Senators. 


* * * 


To return to Randolph's extraordinary 
oddities, he declares that he is not a 


pacifist so far as war is'concerned, al- 
though he opposed the First World War 
and, like his teacher, Eugene Debs, was 
thrown into jail for a few days for mak- 
ng speeches against it. He believes now 
with al} his heart in non-violence in the 
class struggle between labor and capital, 
between Negroes and whites. He is one 
of the very few labor leaders to realize 
that minority groups only injure them- 
selves when they resort to force, and he 
is keenly alive to the truth that, if the 
Negroes in this country should follow 
the bad teachings of many hotheads 
them who declare that the 
Neyvroes should defend their rights and 
liberties with guns, they will only court 


among 


destruction and put their cause back for 
years. This does not mean that he is 
afraid to be aggressive—far from it, he 
believes in hitting from the shoulder, 
Moreover, he sees deep enough to know 
that the decision as to who shal! control 
American economic life is being put to 
ithe people by the logie of events, that, 
as he says, “if the democratic forces do 
not decide it one way and soon, the 
Fasvist inherent in monopoly 
capitalism and in the nature of the State, 
will decide it in another way.” Long 
vears have passed since he could be led 
to believe that the Republican and 
Democratic parties, which fatten so 
largely upon the profiteers in our social 
and economie system, could possibly 
give ihe answer to our domestic political 
difficulties. 


forces 


I wish that I could append a list of 
Randolph’s shortcomings to this article 
so that no one could charge me with 
merely writing a eulogy, but my earnest 
endeavors to obtain criticisms of him 
other than those flung at him by Com- 
munists have not been well-rewarded. It 
seems to be charged against him, as 
against many other able executives, that 
he keeps too much authority in his own 
hands and does not develop his lieu- 
tenants as he should. Even this ‘fault, I 
am assured, is being ameliorated as he 
gets older. But the real purpose J have 
in putting this record of the man on 
paper at this moment, is, first, the proof 
he affords of the extent to which the 
Republic has injured itself in the past 
by excluding from public life and leader- 
ship the outstanding men of the colored 
race. They have given us examples 
enough on the stage and in the musical 

(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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The New World Economy 


Review by DANIEL BELL 
INTERNATIONAL CARTELS. By Ervin He 
Preis, 1946. $6.00. 


~ HE cartel problem today has no meani 
\ to volitical interest, the existence of 


shape basic economic practices is fading. [In its 


ryer. | niversity of North Carolina 
555 pages. 
ng. With economic policy tied so securely 
with power to 
place is coming, as was fore- 


private world empires” 


last two decades, inter governmental agreements to regulate and 


allocate the production, sales and pricing of basi 


a campaign against “cartelization” today, 


shadowed in the 
world commodities, 

In terms of some historical perspective, 
paradoxically can only aid American monopolists in their drive to eliminate British and 
other competition in an effort towards economic hegemony. It seems likely, however, that 
because of political consideration the United States will attempt o make some “deals” 


with the British consonant with military - —_ ——————— 
and security needs, The negotiation of the Wines facia. Waee teen een wane 
British loan was one such indication; clearly by European economists rather 
another was the entry of the United than our own. Without the necessity of 
States, as a government, in the inter perpetuating a free enterprise myth, 
national rubber cartel and a decision to they have understood that a return to 
couperate in the setting of prices fo: free competition is the greater hoax. 


Malayan rubber. In both cases the U.S 


: Socialist theoreticians, too, insisted that 
harsher than rational eco- 


economic rationalization demanded some 
form of international economic authority, 


terms were 
nomic considerations warrant, indicating 
the vested that 


fact that a decision to co 


interests stood in the 


and welcomed cartelization as 4 forward 
step. Both de Brouckere and Hilferding 


welcomed the 


way. Yet the 


operate was made is quite significant. (Pa formation of an interna- 


tional 1926. In fact, de 
Brouckere that heavy in- 
dustry plays such an important role in 


renthetically, the recent official US pro- steel cartel in 
- os st the British-Canadi: \ >a t 
test against the British-Canadian whea pointed out 


agreement indicates that the US will in- 
} . > a rie > oat ‘< e e 
sist on a major share of world exports.) war preparation that international con- 


Cartel history makes interesting read 


trol was desirable 


ime when cast against the discussions of 


Hilferding, Kautsky, Lenin and Bukharin 
Prot ESSOR HEXNER writes of car- 


revarding the future of modern im 
pevialism. The record seems to indicat tels against a background of long Euro- 
that Lenin's Imperialism is least help pean experience. That is w hy his book 
ful in understanding what took place. s at a sharp tangent to such works as 
Projecting a schematic concept of capi Wendell Berge and Thurman Arnold, 
talist antagonism, his analysis ruled out representing the traditional small busi- 
any attempt by capitalist combines for ness break-up-the-monopoly-restore-free- 
world stabilization, or evea the appeas yupetition approa h. He recognizes the 
ment of one vast group by another, | inevitability of cartels in many fields. 
this respect, Bukharin’s Imperialism and In rubber, for example, unlimited pro- 
th World Economy and Hilferding’s duction and cut-throat competition would 
Dos Finenzkapital hold up much betfer have wreaked havoe with the Malayan 
as aualytical attempts at ¢ xplaini wy t COLOM He rec ognizes, too, that cartels 
trends in the world economy. va been used as a political weapon, 
In recent years there have been fe the way LG. Farben was. 
bowl vith the wit and insight ne¢ Ou yifusion in discussing cartels, 
sary to understand the Statist direction Professor Hexner points out, derives 
and the ambivalent role of capitalist from the tremendously varied uses to 
elements towards Statism and war. Th which the word has been put. Analysis 
books on the subject ave either been ha ilso been made difficult by the 
mechunica adaptation of older con ypocrisy of Congress in regard to car- 
cept h Guerin’ Brady’s, ete., te Thus any American company con- 
ov ha failed to emphasize the tInstt- spiring with a foreign concern to keep 
utional forces within capitalist society, ) foreign products might run afoul 
such as Eugene Staley’s War and the ot » anti-trust laws. But export asso- 
Private luvestor, an attempt to minimize ciations which synchronize the trading 
h yom auses of wat of American firms abroad is ps rmissible. 
The basic pull of capit t econo Prof » Hexner’s major contribution 
alimo f n t day of it rth, has to assemble studies of more than a 
by wwards stabilization. The popula- iundred cartels, and to include the text 
ti <pansions in the West, the tremen- of iotable cartel documents, particu- 
fou echnological changes, the vast land larly the Dusseldorf agreement between 
area » be filled, however, all gave rise British and German capitalists follow- 
yew reprenurial forces. These swept ing Munich An introductory section of 
1 while the older forces seeking to mini- more than 175 pages traces common 
mize their risks lost their original mo- tructural and policy aspects of cartels. 
mentum and new forees emerged to take In a concluding chapter, Professor 
the lead Th dialectic of stabilization Hexner outlines a series of proposals 
and advance has been a constant rhythm for cartel regulation—but not dismem- 
mm he storv oft mode rn society. berment His sugeesti ms are, I feel, 
In the early days the emergent cap!- already outmoded. To the degree that 
talist forces, having made their mark, state trading and centralized buying and 


retreated become the modes of 


international trade, the problem of pri- 


nto the security of land while selling 
In our day the pat- 


tern has been retreat in.to some form ot vate 


accepted 
new traders arose. 


cartels diminishes—but in its place 


monopolistic restriction; the capitalists arise a host of new and even more 
who have taken this road did achieve, complex problems 
in some areas, some security, usually at lhe tendency towards state trading 


the expense of other, unorganized see- and state-directed and state-guaranteed 
In some longet 
they have 


newer forces basing them- 


tions of the economy. investment makes more urgent the cre- 
real international economic 
Bretton Woods, at the 
is not such an agency. Its major 
purpose at the moment seems to be the 
that the world currencies 
shall not be devalued or used as a 
of economic war, so that the 
the dollar may be safe- 
An international economie au- 
thority would direct investment in de- 
pressed areas, guarantee not access but 
allocation of vital raw materials and 
check the tendencies towards economic 
whieh is now under way. 


run sense, however, been ation of a 


challenged by authority mo- 
selves on new inventions or technological 


stabili- 


ment, 
syutheses. As the pressure for 
of the 
capital investment involved, the business 


zation increases because larger wuarantee 


administrators become willing to pay 
and higher prices for their se- 
They sought economically to re- 
strict production and block a technolog- 
They sought politically to 
foreign competition. In the late 
1930's, appeasement was the price that 
was paid all over Europe. 


weapon 
higher position of 
curity. guarded. 
ical change. 


avert 


nationalism 
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March of Non-Conformists 
Review by BRYLLION FAGIN 


THE GREAT PRISONERS. The First 

Anthology of Literature Written in 
Prison. Selected and Edited by Isidore 
Abramowitz. E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine. 
New York, 1946. xxxvii + 879 pages. 
$4.95. 


Tuts is something new in anthologies. 
Mr. Abramowitz had an excellent idea, 
and he has carried it out superbly. 

This is really all that a reviewer can 
legitimately say about the book. But he 
can say much more illegitimately. For 
like all good books, Mr. Abramowitz’s 
stimulates thought. Here, in one volume, 
are assembled the thoughts, reflections, 
and impressions of some eighty men and 
women who at one time or another found 
themselves liberty, many 
with the prospect of ultimately being 
deprived of life as well. From Socrates 
to Leon Blum, great voices speak out, 
sometimes in anger, sometimes in lam- 
entation, humility and 
Thee are the voices of the 
non-conformists, the rebels, 
madmen, who found their 
age stale and unprofitable, and pitted 
their against the might of 
organized soceity. 


deprived of 


sometimes in 
tenderness. 
world’s 


saints, and 
sloquence 


It is good to be reminded of this non- 
conformist tradition by which humanity 
has striven understanding and 
is good to have the great 
»f Galileo, Giordano Bruno, Tom 
Paine, John Brown, Eugene Debs, Sacco 
and Vanzetti, Ghandi and Nehru. And 
it is good to have even the turgid words 
of Adolf Hitler, that we may remember 
the power of speech for evil as well as 
utterance is a weapon 
feath, and the world is not 


toward 
decency. It 


words 


Human 


good 
for life on 
yet secure enough that it can afford to 


remain unaware of this most subtle of 


tnstruments 


The causes in which non-conformists 


have raised their voices or fo wks 
they have risked imprisonme 7 
all have our approval today, 
exile does not elicit our pity; DOT sg 
Major André’s fate move ys te ta 
thing more than regret that humay ie 
has ever wasted in the aa 
tyranny. Yet even their voices have 
ring of greatness. Oscar Wilde and j 
Henry had no causes at all, yet the 
gift of utterance makes us think tig 
perhaps society might some day digging 
other means of dealing with hung 
lapses. 

In the end, however, this antholog j 
overwhelming evidence that STeatieg 
independence of thought and freedom ¢ 
conscience have had a difficult Tole § 
play in the world. They have had y 
be subdued again and again, but the 


nt canng 
Napolece 


been 


have returned in each generation, yi 
the same old slogans, the same y 
idealism, the same old poetry and besay 
and dignity, to remind us that CoMtig 
cannot die. Francisco Ferrer, Wriiiy 
on physical hygiene for the Spatia 
peasant, reaches the sentence, “Tt ooh 
to begin with daily baths,” when bea 
interrupted, and he adds, “I cannot 
tinue, they are taking my life.” This 
And so are the poet Wity 
Blunt’s 






courage. 


Scawen lines, written ing 


Irish jail: 






















































“Alas, poor brothers, 





qual in Mans 






SCO 








And free in Cod’: good liberty 4 


die.” 





Reading this anthology and view 
this long 
exhileratine 
this moment in the 
history. It 





march of brave men isg 
especially § 
world’s uncerta 
makes sense to end this 
formal with the voice of Dag 
“Let the heart and k 
everywhere, for the cross is bend 
the midnight is passing, and joy cond 
with the y 





experience, 







review 





people take 






morning. ... 








Tennessee Folklore 


DEW ON JORDAN. By Harold Preece 
and Celia Kraft, Dutton *2 Co. $2.50. 

221 pp 

Tue authors spent months in the back- 

hills of 

recording the conversations, camp-meet- 


Tennessee gathering data and 


ing talk and songs of the many religious 
Smokies and sur- 
rounding territory. Such a project would 


“sects that abound in 


have been a handy compendium of the 
vast treasure of folklore in these regions 
had not Preece and his wife adopted a 
certain dilettantism that forces the char- 
acters to unnatural roles of Paul Buny- 
As it is, 


there is a suspicion that the quaint types 


an’s or Johnny Appleseed’s. 
and individuals are presented more as 
the Preece’s (as Artists) saw them than 
For all 


the book reads smoothly if you are 


they are in their native habitat. 
this, 
and a cer- 
tain strained folklore rather than theo- 


logical 


interested in entertainment 


mountain re- 


H.R. 


interpretations of 


ligions 








MOURN NOT THE DEAD 


Mo RN not the dead that in 


cool earth lie— 
Dust unto Dust— 
The calm, sweet earth that mol 
all who die 


As all mea must; 


Mourn not your captive comrades ® 
must dwell 

Too strong to strive 

Within 
cell. 


each steel-bound coffin of 

Suried alive; 

But rather mourn the  apath 
throng — 

The cowed and the meek— 

Who see 


and its wrong 


the world’s great ange 


Sut dare not speak. 


Ralph Cho 
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“Well, What's the Greatest American Novel 
Ever Written This Month?" 


rary | lle 





Courtesy New York Time 
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Pal oothern states, such locals are not entire Labor Movement! 
cumill common. In the southern states, the 
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Pe Wit jadices of its members, who are drawn Negro Labor Committee 
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From SOL DAVISON 


To the Editor : 


ly the August 3 issue of The New 
Iader there is a note that 30 Negro 
members were kept from the convention 
of the IATSE. I think it should be re- 


ported in all fairness, that this same 
’ 


convention approved the report of its’ 


General Executive Board which recom- 
mended that all such Negro locals be 

directly by the international 
office and shall have equal representa- 
tion at the convention. 

Not only does this action prevent any 
further debarring of Negroes from the 
convention, but is a step in the elimina- 
tion of discrimination on the matter of 
gutonomy of Negro locals. Prior to the 
sdoption of this report, Negro locals 
were considered as merely auxiliaries, 
chartered not by the International, but 
by the local in whose jurisdiction they 
worked, This situation has now been 


gro Locals of the IATSE 


nomic opportunity. The problem here 
is the education of the entire South, 
rather than the problem of an isolated 
union. 

The above comment does not mean 
that I do not recognize that the labor 
movement must be cleaned of all such 
prejudices and must not make any racial 
distinctions if it is te truly serve the 
working people. But in southern unions 
it is a problem much wider than the 
organized labor movement. 


@ The Mongolian People’s Republic, 
and Albania, Soviet satellites, applied for 
admission to the United Nations. Since 
Texas enjoys far more autonomy than 
does Mongolia—or the Ukraine—why not 
give that “sovereign” state a vote in the 
assembly? Each time a siate in the 





Through The New Leader we 




















Soviet orbit is admitted, the move could Apology 

be matched by admitting an American 

state... . In Mongolia 100,000 Rus- @ In The New Leader for Nec. 8, 1945, 
sians and their native stooges rule 50,000 a cartoon was reproduced from The 
Chinese and 700,000 Mongols. It is 
hardly an “equal” to any of the Big 
Three, or to most small nations; yet on 
the ridiculous theory of “equality. of sov- 
ereign nations” on which the UN Assem- 
bly is based, Mongolia has “equal power” 
with the USA or USSR—a fantastic fic- 
tion, of course, for it is not equal, it is 
not sovereign, and it will have no power. 


Word, published in Glasgow, entitled 
“The Last Warning,” by Briscoe. It was 
erroneuosly attributed to The World, Lon- 
don. The Word is the organ of the United 
Socialist Movement. It is edited by Guy 
A. Alred, who published a good pamphlet 


on Debs. 


—-LAKEWoorn, (—— 


MODERN SCHOOL 


A residential schooé for boys and giris 
from 7 to 12 years of age. Small group. 
Personal supervision. -- Write 
JAMES and NELLIE DICK 
115 Carey Street -t- Lakewood. N. J. 
Phone: Lakewood 6-1007 





GREETINGS! 


Food Packers Union 
| Local 124 
J. MORITZ, President 























You are cordially invited to attend the 


4Olh Anniversary Dinner 


of the 


OF SOCIAL 
at the 


HOTEL DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
Friday Evening, November I, 1946, at 6:00 


LJ 
SYMPOSIUM 


EUROPE TODAY" 


RAND SCHOOL SCIENCE 


“INSIDE 


Eye-witness account of fast-moving events in England, France, 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, Poland and the Balkans will be 
given by distinguished reporters who are now in Europe: 


Dorothy Thompson 
Leon Dennen 


Wm. Henry Chamberlin 
Max Salvadori 
Reuben H. Markham Evert Kupers 

$10.00 PER PERSON - MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 7 E. 15th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 














Labor Day comes to remind us that just as appeasement in industry brings only 
foul returns to labor, so can appeasement fo enemies of democracy result only in 
confusion and tragedy fo the cause of true, fighting liberalism. 

The organized labor movement is appreciative of the loyal and consistent efforts 
of The New Leader and its adherence to the sound principles of industrial and po- 
litical democracy untainted with the iniquity of totalitarianism and social tyrenny. 


VTERVATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ U0 

















GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Joint Board of The Cloak, Suit, Skirt and Reefers Makers Union 


of Greater New York 


EASTERN OUT-OF-TOWN DEPARTMENT 


Local 10—Isidor Nagler, Manager 
Local 23—Louis Reiss, Manager 

Local 25—Charles Kreindler, Manager 
Local 32—Abraham Snyder, Manager 
Local 38—L. Rea, Manager 

Local 40—Sam Schwartz, Manager 


Local 62—Samuel Shore, Manager 








Local 66——Zacharias Friedman, Manager 
Local 91—Harry Greenberg, Manager 
Local 99—Louis Dworkin, Manager 


Local 142—Joseph Tuvim, Manager 


Local 155—Louis Nelson, Manager 
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Orchestra Sesiiee Mrs. Cleveland 


Mes.CLEVELAND | 


Lovely Mrs. Toni Reinhardt, 
wife of a former Chief Petty 
Officer in the U. S. Navy, who 
s “Mrs. Cleveland” will compete 
in annual “Mrs. America” beauty 
contest whicn will be heid on 
Sept. 4th, 5th and 6th at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N. J.. Over 300 
wedded beauties from all sect ons 
of the country are expected to 
participate with ten winners se- 
lected to go to Jackson, Miss. for 
the grand finals in November. 
The grand finalist will win $2500 
and a 20-week all-expense tour. 


Bob Crosby and his Band head the 
new in-person show at the 
Strand Theatre. 


“A FLAG IS BORN” 
OPENS AT ALVIN THEATRE 


Opening Thursday, September 5, 
is “A Flag Is Born,” with Paul 
Muni, Celia Adler and Marlon 
Brando in the three central roles 
and Quentin Reynolds and Mario 
Berini among the more prominent 
personalities involved in the cast. 
Music is by Kurt Weill, direction | 
by Luther Adler, and the produc- 


» grag nal f Jules 3.1 CONTINUES AT 
ion is in charge of Jules J. Leven- 
thal. Music pooled by Isaac Van | BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Grove, settings by Robert Davison, | 
costumes by John Boyt and chore- 
ography by Zamira Gon. Other 


players include George David Bax- | ,.,,. a ail 
ter, Steve Hill, Gregory Morton, The Man in Grey” continue at the 


Tom Emlyn Williams and Jonathan | Brooklyn Paramount Theatre for 
Harris. Presented by the American |* ** ond week. 
League for a Free Palestine for The dramatic theme of “The Man 
four weeks only with proceeds to be jin Grey” is offset in the Brooklyn 
used for repatriation to Palesiine | Paramount’s screen fare with “The 
of victims of Nazi oppression. 3ride Wore Boots,” in which Miss 
|Stanywek and Bob Cummings are 
—— lably supported by Diana Lynn and 
’ Patric Knowles. The story concerns 
ih Ey | the marital misadventures of an 
| 
} 





“BRIDE WORE BOOTS” 





The Barbara Stanwyck-Robert 
Cummings comedy, “The Bride 
Wore Boots,” and James Mason in 


gir! and an indoor man— 
| fertile ground for the machinations 
of a little cutey like 
Diana 


outdoor 


One of the features of ihe twenty 
fifth anniversary celebration of 
Loew's State Theatre will be the| —- 
presentation of a plaque commem- | 
orating the event to a Loew exec-| « 
utive by Bob Christenberry, presi- THE STRANGE LOVE OF 
dent of the Broadway Association. MARTHA IVERS" IN FINAL 

The presentation will be made on WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 
silage at the Siate. A huge vag 
day cake vill be cut, and guest} «aay, y ° 
share whe have heen invited te cn lhe Strange Love of Martha 

. Ivers” siarts its sixth and last week 
pear include Pat Rooney, Milton | > 
ers , hineed te Gioia 4 jat the New York Paramount today. 
scrle, Who played the State as 8) Play ng the stellar roles are Bar- 
ehild actor, Smith & Dale, Joe How-|, | had sane f daa s 
ard, Bill Robinson. Ted Lewi bara Stanwyck and Van Heflin with 
Belle Bake: P ie Lizabeth Seott and 
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CARY GRANT: ALEXIS SMITH 
i NIGHT... DAY 


N TECHNICOLOR 
MONTY WOOLLEY. GINNY SIMMS - JANE WYMAN 


EVE ARDEN*CARLOS RAMIREZ* DONALD WOODS and MARY MARTIN 


Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ: Produced by ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 

Dances created and staged by LEROY PRINZ - Screen Play by Charles Hoffman, Leo 

Townsend, William Bowers + Adaptation by Jack Moffitt « Based on the Career of Cole Porter 
Orchestral arrangements by Ray Heindorf 


WARNERS’ - HOLLYWOOD .- ewar sis 


























‘Humphrey Bogart - Lauren Bacall 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT: 


“THE BIG SLEEP" 


* IN PERSON * 


Bob Crosby 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 
THE TOWN CRIERS 


AIR-CONDITIONED S T ~ A N D 


BROADWAY at 
47th STREET 
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Anna Lucasta’s Second Anniversary” 





THREE ACTRESSES PLAY 
TITLE ROLE IN HIT SHOW 


For the first time in the history of } 
the American drama, 
es will play the title role of a hit 
show in successive acts when pro- 
ducer John Wildberg presents Isa- 
belle Cooley, Yvonne Machen, and 
Ruby Dee respectively in the second 
anniversary performance of “Anna 
Lucasta” at the Mansfield Theatre 
on Friday night, August 30th. 

Miss Machen and Miss Dee have 
been alternating recently in the 
coveted title role of the record- 
breaking show at the Mansfield 
while Miss Cooley set to play 
the part on the road when the tour- 
ing company begins its cross-coun- 
try trek in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
Sept. 30th. The role of the way- 
ward daughter who is redeemed is 
played a little differently by each 
according to her temperament and 
personality and each influences the 
rest of the cast her particular 
quality. Yet each in her own way 
IS Anna Lucasta. 

When “Anna Lucasia” 
August 30, 1944, nobody, not even 
the sanguine producer, had an ink- 
ling that it would break all contin- 
uous-run records on Broadway for 
shows featuring Negro casts. With 
some 850 performances under its 
champion’s belt, “Anna Lucasta” is 
already more than 200 showings 
beyond its nearest rival, “Green 
Pastures,”’which played 641 times 
duing 1930-31 at the same Mans- 
Theatre. 


is 


by 


»pened on 


“THE BIG SLEEP" AND 
BOB CROSBY BAND HELD 
OVER AT STRAND THEATRE 


Bob Crosby, his Orchestra and 
The Bobcais will head the “In Per- 
son’” show at the NY Strand for 
a second week beginning Friday, 
August 30th. Featured with the 
orchestra are Lucy Ann Polk, Gor- 
don Polk, and as an Extra Added 
Attraction, The Town Criers, fa- 
mous vocal group. Also Don Cum- 
mings, comedian; and The Dunhills, 
dancing trio. 

The screen features Warner Bros. 
mystery drama, “The Big Sleep,” 
starring movieland’s most famous 
couple, Humphrey Bogart and 
Lauren Bacall. 


“CLAUDIA AND DAVID" 
CONTINUES AT ROXY 


The new 20th Century-Fox film 
adventures of “Claudia and David” 
continues ai the Roxy Theatre for 
a third week. Dorothy McGuire and 
Robert Young are arred in the 
title roles. 


CO-s 


The new Roxy stage show pre- 
senting the personal appearance of 
the 20th Century-Fox singing star, 
Vivian Blaine, and return of 
Bob Hope’s pop tar comedian, Jerry 
Colonni ia, also stays a thir« 1 week. 


[ MANHATTAN FALLING IN LOVE 
ALHAMBRA 1S WONDERFUL 
COLISEUM 
81st STREET 
86th STREET 
58th STREET 
HAMILTON 
125th STREET 
REGENT 
RIVER: 


ihe 


NOW | 





CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
JOHN WAYNE 


‘Without 


with DON DeFORE - ANNE TRIOLA 
ond MISS LOVELLA PARSONS 


nn STREET 


4 HL 
CHESTER 
FORDHAM 
FRANKLIN 
MARBLE HILL 
PELHAM 
ROYAL 


=a the SPIDER’ 


FAYE 
vomess RICHARD CONTE mantows 
SHE'S DOUBLY WONDERFUL ] 
WITH TWO MEN IN LOVE 
WITH HER TOGETHER! 
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At R.K.O. Newcomer 





| James Mason in “The Man in Gry! 
now in 2nd week at the 
Brooklyn Paramount, 





3rd WEEK FOR "HOLIDAY 
IN MEXICO” AT CAPITOL 


Holiday in Mexico” continua, 
third week at the Capitol Thegirg 

Bringing a flock of new song hiy 
to the screen, the lavish MG 
Technicolor musical features 4 
roster of all star players, hesid 
by Walter Pidgeon, Ilona 
Jane Powell, Roddy McDowall, Joy 
Iturbi and Xavier Cugat. 

“You, So Ii’s You,” “Soma 
to Love” and “Dreams Remiis* 
“Yo Te Amo Mucho,” and “Pea, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater” are aig 
of the melodic offerings sung in ty 
picture by Miss Massey and jw 
Powell. 








Claudette Colbert and John Wayne 
are the featured players in “With- 
out Reservations” at RKO theatres. 





MANY SPEC-AL FEATURES 
MARK CLOSING WEEKS 
AT PALISADES PARK 


Starting with Labor Day, Pali- 
sades Amusement Park, New Jer- 
sey, inaugurates a week-long series 
of celebrations and special events 
to commemorate its closing week. 
The Jersey fun center closes its 
1946 season on Sunday, Sept. 7 

Next aon will be Py = — 
Week, with the staging of the 8th 
annual “Mrs, ‘Aanaene” beauty Subscribe to 
contest on Sept. 4-5-6. Over 300 
wedded beauties from all sections 
of the country will compete for 
the coveted 9 America” — 
and the $2,500 first prize. en|% 
winners will be chosen at Pali- P. BROOKLYN nt 
sades to compete against a like QUiamow 
number of Southern winners in Flatbush and DeKalb 
Jackson, Miss., in November. 

Each night of the beauty judg- BARBARA = ROBERT DIANA 


ing, @ = gory radio dise STANWYCK-COMMINGS:L1M 
Jockey wil boli torth as mecierlal «6° THE BRIE 
WORE BOOTS’ 


it will be Bill Williams, followed by 
plus 


Johnny Grant, with Steve Ellis, 
popular New ays pect sports- 
caster, as master of ceremonies on 

JAMES MASON: 
“THE MAN 
IN GREY’ 


Friday night. 
_ MIDNIGHT SHOW TON! 


Art Mooney and his orchestra 
headline the free stage shows, with 
Peejay Ringens, cycling high diver, 
as the extra added free attraction. 
Mooney and his band also will play 
for the beauty pageants next week 

which will start promptly at 8 p. 
m. in the outdoor amphitheatre on 
each night. 








BARBARA LIZABETH 


STANWYCK - HEFLIN - SCOTT 
in HAL WALLIS’ Production 


“THE STRANGE LOVE 
OF MARTHA IVERS” 


with KIRK DOUGLAS + Judith Anderson 
Directed by LEWIS MILESTONE - Screenplay by Robert Rosten 
A Paramount Picture 


IN PERSON 


DICK STABILE ana nis Bano 
THE MODERNAIRES 


with PAULA KELLY 
plus THE ACROMANIACS 
And As An Extra Added Attraction 


"BUDDY LESTER 
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Palestine Policy Disgraces British Labor Government 


from SAMUEL DUKEP 

2, tor: 
PY el liberal must be greatly 
Sealed by the role of Britain’s 
i» Government in Palestine. 
Ea -onception of the manner in 
Socialist government should 
tts foreign and domestic policy. 
the British Government is So- 
st its foreign policy makes him 
fe tends to slough off his dis- 
ever items like Greece or Pales- 
ibute them to errors of 

@ inexperience. 

; Palestine policy is a mis- 
manly from the point of view of the 
 aiey who takes into consideration as 
' is of British action such matters 
uiain’s all but forgotten Palestine 
ites the right of the Jews to 
@iiational existence; the present 
ind past sufferings of the Jews 
fine. “To the British Cabinet, 
‘uae ‘aware of these factors, they 
ount’ for nothing more than moral 


Snconveniences in the face of what it 


oneeives to be British interests. In the 
face of these, nothing can stand. 


The heart and core of Jewish resist- 
nce are the members of the Histadrut, 
ke Getieral Federation of Jewish Labor. 
dn June 29 its secretary, David Remez, 
as thrown into a concentration camp, 
ithout being charged with any crime, 

its headquarters in Tel Aviv were 
ided. The office of Devar, the labor 
daily, was also raided and its machinery 
ashed. Richard H. S. Crossman re- 
prts;(the British have arrested “prac- 
ically’ every trade union and 
Socialist leader in Palestine, practically 
very \eader of the Palestine Labor 
cooperatives, 
nd cooperative retail organizations.” 


leader 


unions, 


The collective agricultural settlements 
are another favorite point of attaek. 
The June 29 raid on Mesher Yagur is 
typical. All males above the age of 10 
were arrested and shipped off te a con- 
centration camp. How familiar it must 
have seemed to those who had under- 
gone a like experience under Hitler! 
The men from nearby colonies were re- 
fused permission to come in to milk 
the cows, thereby ruining the colony’s 
famous herds. The cemetery was dese- 
crated. Books from the community and 
individual libraries were used to build 
fires. Tanks destroyed large numbers of 
vineyards. Both in the raid on the 
Histadrut headquarters and Yagur, anti- 
Semitic slogans were smeared on the 
walls. A favorite was: “Jews to the 
crematoria.” 

The raid on the Jewish Agency took 
place at night and on the Sabbath— 
a favorite day for British operations 
against Jews. Some of the leaders of the 
Agency were taken away in their night 
clothes. Doors, desks and files were 
smashed. 

* * 


June 29, 1946, marked the first So- 
cialist-directed pogrom ever known. For 
those were not the acts of irresponsible 
enlisted men or officers. British soldiers 
have been fired at in occupied Germany 
as well.as.in Palestine. But no berserk 
raids have been conducted against whole 
German communities. What happened in 
Palestine on that day is but one phase 
of an organized: campaign. As always, 
the violence of the pogrom was preceded 
by psychological preparation. 

Jews were removed from all British 
troop units destined for Palestine service. 
Indoctrination of troops was definitely 


anti-Jewish in charaacter. Fraterniza- 
tion with the local Jewish population— 
which made so many Zionists among the 
Tommies during the war—was discour- 
aged from the start. 

This was not strange on the part of 
the military arm of a civilian govern- 
ment whose views Foreign Minister 
Bevin exemplifies. On the two occasions 
that he discussed major Palestine policy, 
he could not touch on the subject with- 
out indulging in patently anti-Semitic 
remarks. And at Bournemouth, to the 
eternal disgrace of British Socialism, 
Bevin’s remarks were applauded and not 
a soul rose to rebuke him. 

Prime Minister Attlee, no vulgarian 
like Bevin, has done the same thing in a 
more subtle way. Thus when he dis- 
cussed the King David Hotel bombing 
in Parliament, he declared that he ex- 
pected British Jewry to condemn the 
bombing and to support all measures 
the Government might take to wipe out 
terrorism. Apparently his Jewish fellow- 
subjects are to be given a special loyalty 
test. The recent British statement on 
the stoppage of Jewish immigration con- 
tained one cryptic remark: “In Britain 
there are no pogroms.” 

The order of Lieutenant 
Barker, forbidding all 
with Jews, stated that this action will 
punish: the Jews “in a way the race dis- 
likes . . . by striking at their pockets 
and showing, our contempt for them.” 
That greedy, money-mad race that risks 
its life and fortune in the effort to save 
the scarred remnants of the concentra- 
tion camps of Germany! 

On other levels, too, the anti-Semitic 
campaign continues. Whenever possible 
it is, of course, disguised as anti-Zionist 
or anti-terrorist, just as our own anti- 


General 





fraternization | 











es “Henry V” — The Film 


Semites are opposed only to “bad,” “dis. 
loyal,” “banker” or “Communist” Jews. 
The London Herald, official organ of the 
Labor Party, is violent in its attacks on 
Palestine Jewry. The British press in 
occupied Germany and Austria special- 
izes in accounts of black-market opera- 
tions and outbreaks among Jewish DP’s 
and in news of Palestine violence, a 
pleasant substitute for the Stuermer’s 
specialty of Jewish financial 
and sex offenses. 


scandals 


Some things remain unexplained. How 
were the Arabs of Tripoli able to make 
their pogrom in a well-garrisoned city 
without effective interference by the 
military until over 100 Jews were dead? 
Why has no one been brought to justice 
for any of the crimes in that city? What 
business do “high British officials” have 
with the Mufti in Egypt? Why was 
every Arab terrorist imported back to 
Palestine at a time when the British 
pretend to fear Arab-Jewish clashes? 

I think that American sympathizers 
with Britain’s Labor Government should 
know the facts and should warn their 
British friends. 
mestic and foreign support for an itegal 
and immoral policy, Bevin and his asse- 


In trying to win do- 


ciates are not above an appeal te the 
unorganized, vulgar anti-Semitism en- 
demic to so much Christian 
Such an appeal will make the 
Government popular in many circles in 


society. 


Labor 


which it would be hard to stir enthe- 


siasm for Socialism. But it is a sad 


distinction for Britain’s Socialist Gev- 
ernment to bear aloft the anti-Semitic 
torch dropped by the National Socialist 
Government of Germany. 











Gs 
CHINRY V"—THE FILM 





oat) | 
wiew by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Ipeare. Produced and directed 
by Laurence Olivier. A Two 

ities Film, Released through 
United Artists. Presenied by the 
Theatre Guild. 


dt is a rare picture that ean} 


empete with such ballyhoo as 
tame before the presentation of 
rence Olivier’s screening of 
sh kespeare’s patriotic history, 
Henry V.” The rapturous ad- 
mee report in Time, for instance, 
it led some persons to pro- 

) 5 No Picture can be that 
+ led others to expect a treat 
eater than reality can afford. 
build anticipation too high, and 
eat is the fall to disappointment. 
That “Henry V” remains de- 
‘entful to behold is therefore 
igh tribute to its producer and 
at, The original conception is 
meus: the camera “pans” 
7 in the panorama of) the 
aity of London, past the houses 
: don Bridge, across the 
the ast the “wooden O” that 
gpd the Globe—then 
mside that playhouse 

thé day there is to o a . 
tH of “the chronicle his- 
nght enry Fift with his battell 
¥, at Agin Court in France.” 
te gar the, “chorus,” bidding 
. ; fancies to piece out the 
= ections of the place, to ex- 
hlge Wy stage into two country- 
} ® watch the Elizabethan 
assemble. 

z#8 the petty 


KJ trade unions 
Mester 
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|the drama plays for their laughs. 


ithe London stage—continuing de- 


We share 


against 


lonto the forestage too. 
jthe surge of feeling 
| France. 

Then, as the fleet sails out 
‘into the Channel, as the tale 
widens to the fields of France, fol- 
lowing our fancy (as Shakespeare 
had urged), the film spreads too, 
across the sea and 


There is power, and pathos as 


contrast between the weary and 
sick, but quietly determined Eng- 
lish, and the _ gaily confident 
French. The battle scenes, 
though avoiding drab realism, are 
vivid and colorful, with lightning 
flashes of humor. 

The scenes with Princess Kath- 
erine (delicately and delightfully 
played by Renee Atherson), are 
charming, and the censor has laid 
no hand upon the _ occasional! 
bawdy slant of their light humor 
The romping but forthright wooing 
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THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD. RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2na 


ances 6. AGNES de MILLE 
with Harold Keel. Iva Withers 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 
Norma Howard - Jean Casto 
Air-Cond. MAJESTIC Theatre 
44th St. West of Bway. Evgs. 8:30 
Mats.: Sat., Labor Day and Thurs 


THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs “Green Grow 
the Lilacs’ 

RICHARD RODGERS 
ook and Lyrics 

by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 

Dances by AGNES de MILLE 

Jack Kilty David Burns 
Betty Jane.Watsov Ruth Weston 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES Theatre 
44th St. West ot B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
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countryside. ' 


well, in Henry’s roaming through , 
the English camp at night, in the! ’ e 
| bit more brawny in his eowardice. | 


real | 


Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN i} 


lof Katherine by “Harry Le Roy’ 


|We be ‘enes on jleads effecti final cere- 
ENRY V,” by William Shake- |We behold the London scenes on |leads e ectively to the final cere 


that (for its hour) binds 


mony 


lspite the rain that comes upon the peace upon the English and the} cocked Pistol, Olivier! 
| day, into the uncovered pit, and | Freneh—and takes us back to the | borrow 


| final curtain at the Globe. 
| As performer, also, Laurence 
Olivier is at his best, responsive 


to the moment’s need. He can be |} 


'simple; he can be majestic. And 
this large cast—the earnestness of 
| Fluellen, the daintiness of the 
| Dauphin, 
ness of Gower—explore to the full 
| the potentialities of the produc- 
tion. 

The ancient, Pistol, might be a 


| He utters, too, a pair of question- 
able lines. When he leaves his wife 
and London for the wars, Pistol 
| cries, departing: 
“Is it not passing fair to be 
a king 





The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson | 


present 


ALFRED ~ ~~ 


LUNT + FONTANNE 
0 Mistress mine 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by WR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA,, 40th & Bwoy. Mots. Thurs., Set. 
A New Comedy by Terence Rattigan 
Directed by Mr. Lunt 


! 
| And ride in triumph through 


the thorough English- | 


Persepolis? 


Not swaggery for a 
And why 
from Marlowe?  Shake- 
| speare is a good poet, too! Are 
| you playing with the spectators, 
lor expecting them to play along 
with you? 


enough 


It is more appropriate to have 
Falstaff, in his dying vision, re- 
peat the words with which Henry 
| Saeed him, from “Henry IV, 
Part Two.” 

While some may sense, in the 
leastles and fields of the French 


| 





landscape, an attempt to cipture 
Renaissance art, more are likely 
to think they have been invited to 
use their imagination — and then 
conveyed to Toyland. The faney 
is at times too prettyfied. 


Back at the Globe, however, all 
is well. After a performance of 
“Henry V,” we are told, the re- 
cruiting sergeant could always fill 
his ranks. And it is good to see 
the “All Sold Out” the 
showings of this superb screening 
of Shakespeare’s play. 
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Wedemeyer’s Outstretched Hand 


(Continued trom Page Ten) 
American liaison 
same mess and slept iu the same plank 
beds as the Chinese. When the ping 
traveled on flat-cars, our 
along instead of moving grandly in U.S 


teams ate in the 


men rode 


planes. Americans accepted orders irom 
higher-ranking Chinese officers; they 
were forbidden ever to give an order to 


a ping. “We are here to advise, not to 


read the theatre 


conm and,” directive 


* * * 


Oy the highest level, American egos 


In group photographs, Chinese 


omimuniques 


shrank. 
were pushed to the fore. 
gave the credit for victories to men 
with names like Tang En Po and Chang 
Fa Kwei. In postwar 
was to 


humbly 


surrender cere- 


monies, it Chinese that the 


Japanese, bowing, handed their 
swords 

To make cooperation easier, the grate- 
ful Chiang patterned the Chinese 
organization after 
traffic 


Jeeps 


At my ‘4 
table of ours To 
problems for Americans 


trucks, the 


simplify 


friving and tradition 


of centuries was reversed and all traffic 


in China, from tanks to rickshaws, be- 
gan to drive on the right. 

All this reinforced Chinese fri 
for Americans. In 


danced 


endsbip 
Chungking, Chinese 


women who with American sol 
jeered as 
Now f hi- 
open to the 
1945, every 


published an 


diers had been stoned and 


“jeep girls” the year before. 
thrown 


July 4, 


Free 


nese nomes were 


Americans. On 
newspaper in China 
editorial commemorating America’s [n 
dependence Day. 


From the day of the Doolittle raid 


onward, the Chinese saved thousands of 


American lives 


During the war, the 





United States operated behind Japanese’ 
dozen or more secret airfields, 
whence espionage was carried on. Nearby 


’ 
nes a 


Chinese knew about its the Japanese 
would have paid them well for their 
information. But vo American airfield 
wa ever attacked through Chinese 
treachery. 

Cn military maps hundreds of small 
pins showed where an American plane 
had crash-landed behind enemy lines. 
Death would have overtaken the crews 


of many but for Chinese friendship. 
Thousands of Americans were smuggled 
disguised in coolie gowns or 
village funeral processions 

available coolies 
three large airfields, need 
another. In three days 60,000 
farmers left their fields, 
ing earth and stones’in baskets 
across their tireless backs. lt was a way 


to safety, 
hidden in 

When all were em- 
ployed on 
arose for 
Chinese carry- 


slung 


of saying “Thank you” to the Amer- 
icans. Wedemeyer’s outstretched hand 
had gone far toward winning America 


450,000,000 devoted allies. 
reader, Wedemeyer does not 


interests to military matters, 


A great 
confine his 
He studies international affairs, politics, 
Last 


and economics as well, June, when 


his son, Albert Jr., graduated from 
West Point, the father quoted to him a 
Chinese proverb: 


his eae 
from the 


‘A wise man learns from 


perience; a wiser man learns 


experience of others.” 

He is interested not 
strategy but that grand strategy which 
a situation, and 
He knew that 


merely in military 


concerns all factors in 


often overlaps statecraft. 


in strengthening China for war, he was 
also strengthening her for peace; that 
in proving not only China’s strategist 


this country with hoops of gratitude. 

Wedemeyer is a soldier who talks like 
a pacifist, a diplomat who disbelieves in 
Machiavelli on methods, “Another war 
would set human progress back a thou- 
sand he said recently, “and in- 
ternational relations today depend more 
exchange of views than on 
connivings.” 


years,” 


on a frank 
secret 





Mere Anti-Labor 
Laws Cooking 


Evidence is mounting that anti-labor 
Congressmen are prepared to come back 
in the fail and start a brand new 
for union-husting legislation. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, 
big-business daily, reported recently that 
“The lull since President Truman vetoed 
the Case hill is being utilized by dozens 
of Congressmen to draft labor measures. 
At the same time, trade associations are 

prospective labor legislation 
with a view to making sugges- 
tions to the new Congress.” 

Chief desire of organizations such as 
the National Association of Manufac- 
legislation outlawing the closed 

making health and welfare 
when the employer must 
The Chamber of Commerce's 
Labor Relations Letter last week regret- 
requirement that labor 
ve incorporated and file financial 
information with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission did not make 


drive 


studying 


closely, 


turers is 
shop and 
funds illegal! 
contribute 


ted that “The 


unions 
and other 


legislative progress.” 

The publication also revealed that em- 
ployers are showing reluctance to answer 
sent out by a special 
studying the 


a questionnaire 
committee 
feasibility of a guaranteed annual wage. 


Presidential 


Admitting “lack of enthusiasm” on the 
part of some companies, the Chamber of 
Commerce paper said that bosses fear 


their answers to the questionnaire “might 


ultimately get into the hands of some 


pro-labor branch of the government.”— 


(LPA) 





DEATH OF CARL CUMMINGS 


Carl Cummings, for many years 
well-known in the Socialist and labor 
movement of New York, died suddenly 


of heart failure on August 25. He had 


been a member of the Socialist Party, 


the Social Democratic Federation, the 


_but her friend, he was grappling her to 
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Workmen's Circle, the New Leader mittee 
Association, and had served as on ME  erban 
ganizer for various trade unions. A For a United Labor Moveull mat pce 
highly idealistic man, deeply devoted , atternos 
gi) ‘ ! 7 — ( : te the World Over! Rat 
o humaniiarian causes, he was dis : 

nguished by the tireless energy with New Haven ae 
j x ° 4 e ° y ith Ay 
eee ved these organizations. Jewish Socialist V erband nnd SF 
» Fifty-two years of age at the time YALE ROSH, Secretary tonvene 
of his death, Carl Cummings is sur- ———— Bee spe. 
vived by his wife, Bertha, and his WEVD 
i Oil, Sweat, and— *hildren, Alfred, Sylvia, Mrs. Jean The Oddities Banquet 
| Fitzpatrick iu the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, nette Seid and Mrs. Gertrude Rod. (a th 
} monial 

1 — - = - st eje 
- — —— ————_ OF A. Philip Randoblffr. 
. rer ee = an i : Branch, 
age 13) HBB Egy 
of labor which they eonsider as unfair (Continued from page ast 


talent. Tuef 


AFL Bill of Rights or unsatisfactory. world of their supreme . 
¢) All economie or political discrimi- have produced extraordinary orale 0 
(Continued from VPage Seven) shape, manner or form or under any nation and punishment for differences of After working with them for fifty yeu 
return to territory under the sovereignty guise shall be outlawed and discontinued political opinion or religious belief and I am certain that cram ; he a 
of that regime by all nations and all peoples. practices are to be eliminated. The ple will come political ner 
1t—Freedom from arbitrary arrest, threat of being sent to concentration or weil; Randolph has merely — ‘ 
i—The right to migrate or leave tem detention, search and seizure; proper labor camps as a punishment for differ feeling that I have long had. Nee te 
pay  pemeey & ee judicial determination of arrest and ence of opinion with any government offset by some unworthy examples 0 " 
a a ae a charges; a fair public trial by jury or authority or dominant political party political animal whom I could cite* ; 
must be assured, limited only by the competent and unprejudiced cand ong must be completely removed. out going very far from Harlem. 
law Mf immigration of the country stituted in accordance with normal judi- d) Freedom from censorship of books, Here is a man who has worked 
which he may wish to visit cial procedure, right of habeas corpus press, radio and art, having due regard way up from the ranks, Ww) ho is argel W 
8 There must be freedom of opinion and freedom from arbitrary imposition to the requirements of. morals and self-educated, who has never ae Fire 
and expression and full access to the of penalties. decency. beautiful voice and diction to apf and 
opinions of others ee ee e) rome from the terror of secret arts of the demagogue to ae 
The move full and complete hnoew!- human rights must be the placing of police surveillance, arrest or torture. rouse the gallery. In a time a*9 BR 
f + , | ' ' oa — ; ees This can be assured only through the we have witnessed a cowardice not WO 
edge of the world is extended and real- respect for human personality and wel- ‘ : we 
: abolition political history, 


of alt political police and con- passed in our 


and jet peop . F 


ized by the peoples of all nations, the fare above all else. In this spirit, the centration camps in every country f. j k 
: , ) 7 P . tion ¢ y Country. never failed to take sides 

less will be the distance and misunder above rights can have tangible meanin 7 : sneh 
i ill | Ist } an g f } > ° ° fe 
: : 5 scsi ene The foregoing shall constitute our know where he stood. Is it too me 
Standings between nations and peoples, and practical application only if Internationa! Bill of Rights, which shall believe that his example will co ‘ A te 
Pherefore, th ‘ ght of free access “i 1) All human beings have real security be fully observed and safeguarded in the next few years. that he will 29° This 
and exchange of information—scientifie, and are free from discrimination on ac- every country. Toward the attainment one more important field into ant 
a — “oy _—s eg Tt | 7 = é ‘ ve ' ne k é , 
SeMmomnic, S0Cth, TERNEIONS ERS peuitien, count of race, color, creed or difference of these ends, there should be established and that whether the new parly re 
the promotion of knowledge and of cul- of political belief from the government an International Commission charged to pass or not he will be a Ro 22 

“ai esteitane yo yer : -_ : . . v sant! 
tural relations, the full and free dissemi in control or the party in power. with the task of facilitating and ¢o- Gibraltar in his race ar’ in the co ‘ 
nation of riews by radio and press must , q : p ; f ro gene ratalitaria 
' ; ‘ ‘ k b) There is to be no peace-time con- ordinationg the promotion and protec. standing fast against the otallt a I 
ve assure aint P . P P °° i. 1 y be ‘ 

; scription or militarization of workers tion of the basic provisions of the Inter- by whatever source they ma} 
p 


10—Involuntary servitude in any protesting or striking against conditions national Bil! of Rights. spired? 
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girengthening the liberal, western- 


sented grouP= in that country. 

e! .- 

{ fogsl Marshall has been wrestling 
i ifally but without suecess with the 
a * stopping the civil war 
les task of s opping ine ¢€ 

iifficult 









rs jn China. American public opinion should 
‘cist on & complete union of Manchuria 
- China as an essential condition of 
Z het and lasting peace. Manchuria is 


sthnically Chinese. And there are two 
aa - economic reasons why it should 


. j he general Chinese eco- 
ee \ absorbed jtno the g 
. « lt is industrially one of 


nomic system. 
sale advanced regions in China. And 
N for deyades it has been a migration out- 
. . 

Gs t for the overcrowded provinces of 


yn forth China. 


May Americans are sti)} uncenscious 
that we have an invisible frontier to de- 


fe Some may rebel against the idea 










— tat our destiny should be linked with 

— ents in far-off and little known lands. 

) ut the frontier is there, although it is 
sof our seeking. It has grown up as 

y! ingtivetiies although unwilling re- 
in to the ruthless expansionism and 

lent, wer polities of the Soviet Union. 

le If thete is any serious question as to 


here the responsibility for the cleavage 
nto “two worlds” lies. consider how dif- 


event the history of the last year would 
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{ Fall activities will commence shortly 
fter Labor Day. Locals and branches 





ill resume meeting and plan for public 


peelings and affairs Speakers and Ore 





anizers will be toured from coast to 
ast and new branches wil] be organ- 
nereased print- 
Social 


Democrat have come in sple ndidly during 


ed. Subscriptions for 
igs and distribution of The 
the last two months. ... August Claes- 
pens speaks in Mc eal. Canada, at a 
Sept. 20-21, 
wider the auspices of the Workmen’s 
firlee and C.C.F.... Cold Spring. N. Y.: 
Bymposium on “Organized Labor and 
re greet Political Action, Sunday, September 1, 
ampion filam. at Camp Eden. Speakers, will 
dom! be Nathan Chanin, I. Levin Shatzkes, 
ush August Claessens, and others. 
NEW YORK CITY 
hand City Central Committee meets on 
retary Wednesday, Sept. 4; City Executive Com- 
MB Milice on Sept. 11... . Jewish Socialist 
Verband Workmen’s Circle Division Con- 
ference, Sunday, Sept. 22 


pe lic meeting and banquet 


retary 








morning and 
afternoon, at the Forward Building, 175 
Fast Broadway. Street meetings 
tvery Thursday noon at 38th Street and 
syband * _ — auspices of S.D.F. 
| a= tty Convention wil] re- 

ptary fonvene Saturday, Sept. 14... . Algernon 
—e lee speaks every Saturday over Station 
WEVD at 9:30 p.m... . Annual Debs 

Banquet will be held on Sunday, Nov. 

ai the Park Central Hotel. ... Testi- 

d oh Movial Dinner to Mr. and Mrs. Wolf 
n 0 Weiner, members of the Cc ney Island 
Branch, Satuday, Sept. 21. at The Royal, 


yvement 
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have been if the Soviet Government had 
abided by its treaty obligations with its 
weaker neighbors and by the principles 
of the Atiantic Charter. Had there been 
no ruthless extinction of the political and 
economic independence of Poland, Fin- 
land, the Baltic and Balkan states, had 
there been no bullying of Iran and of 
China, no threatening gestures against 
Tran and Turkey, the Soviet Union could 
have’obtained anything it wanted in gen- 
uine guarantees of security. 

Had the Soviet Union honored the 


“no 
territorial aggrandizement”™ pledge of the 
Atlantic Charter and Stalin’s assurance 
that “we do not want a foot of foreign 
soil,” had it repeated Litvinov’s disarma- 
ment proposals ag Geneva, public opinion 
in the United States and Britain wouldg 
have been overwhelmingly on its side. 
International limitation of armaments, 
international control of atomic energy 
and a solemn covenant on the part of 
all peoples never to use such a fearful 
weapon as the atomic bomb, generous 
credits for peaceful reconstruction pur- 
poses: all these reasonable objectives of 
a Soviet Government really concerned for 
security. not for unlimited aggression, 
would have been readily obtainable. 
But the special philosophy of. Soviet 
Communism, with its fatalistic belief 
in the inevitability of conflict between 
the Communist and the non-Communist 
world, the arbitrary habits developed by 
a generation of dictatorship. impelled the 
Soviet leaders to take another course. 
Even now there are some Americans who 
do not Know the international score, whe 


do not realize that power politics, like 


armament s, While evil in themselves, can- 
not be ysunced unilaterally without 
risking the far greater evil of totajitar- 
jan enslavement of the whole worid. But 
the “imps of a long series of Soviet 
acts of aggression and bad faith is mak- 
Ing itse it in American public opinion 
an Am in statesmanship. 

The stion of the atomic bomb and 


the disappearance of any semblance of 


balance of power in Europe and Asia 
have made continental isolationism an 
outdated, unrealistic policy. If we should 
abandon the invisible frontier. clear out 


of Europe and Asia unreservedly. confine 
ourselves exclusively to this hemisphere, 
we should not find any hopeful assurance 
of peace and security in such 2 course. 
An individual might be able to withdraw 
from the world, if he were very lucky in 
his choice of a retreat. 

But the world has become toc small 
The best 
chance of making ‘sure that ave will not 
have to fight in defense of the invisible 
frontiereis 


for a great nation to hide in. 


to recognize that it is there, 
and why it is there, and to launch « bold, 
vigorous foreign policy, in cooperation 
with freedom-loving nations and groups, 
calculated to insure that this frontier 
will never change, except in our favor. 














Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES : 


Aa a precaution use only as directed 
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Authoritarianism Over Authors | 


(Continued from Page One) 


publishers: depend for the bulk of their 
material. To withhold the work of these 
writers from any movie producer, radio 
broadcaster, or magazine, or book pub- 
lisher would constitute a coercive lever 
of inestimable strength. 


The second lever has for its effective- 
ness the same fact, but from a different 
angle. 
rarely use original works in their origi- 
nal form. Professional screen writers 
and radio writers are used to put them 
into proper script form for use. Under 
the AAA plan, professional screen and 
radio writers could not work on a script 
which did not have the AAA imprint 
on it. 

James M ‘ny, writing in last month's 
issue of wn: Screen Writer, explained 
the AAA plan this way: 

“And this will compel every writer in 
the country hoping for picture er 
magazine sale to send his work to the 
Authority before the magazines or pub- 
lishers get it.” 

As a result of international relations, 
the possibilities of this plan have in- 
terested Washington officials. In view 
of the Communist control of the organi- 
zation, there will be established a Com- 
munist control of the propaganda ma- 
terial reaching the American publie. 
(Movie avdiences alone are estimated at 
25,000,000 a week.) Writers who do not 
follow the Communist line could be 
barred effectively, or beaten into line 


Screen and radio productions 


by the closed-door technique. Screen and 
radio producers, 
publishers wuld be forced into line 


through the monopoly established. 


nagazine and book 


In short, some Washington officials 
establishment 
AAA plan of a complete 

! contro] of 


see the possibility if 
through the 
Communist a 


propaganda in America. 


vo-Soviet 
As such, of course, the national satety 
would be involved and therefore properly 
become a matt for study by Federal 
officials. The 
by a Fifth Column 
in the interests of a foreign power 
simply cannot be 

This is by far the most ambitious 
project yet floatal by American Com- 
munists. It is equalled so far enly by 
their successful effort to control the 
waterfront and shipping life-stream of 
the nation. 


ssibility of such control 


America working 


ignored any longer. 


~ * 


@ Tip to For a real study 
of the relationship between native Com- 
munists and the Soviet secret police, 
send $1.03 to Edmond Cloutier, Publie 
Printer, Ottawa, Canada, angl ask for 
the Report of the Royal Commission, 
dated June 27, 1946. You will receive 
the official Government report of the 
Canadian spy trials in which the leader 
of the Canadian Communist Party, Fred 
Rose, went to prison for espionage in 
the service of the Soviet Union, Espe- 
cially recommended for fans of spy 


reacerss 

















thriller fiction. Truth is stranger tham 
fiction, and lots more exciting reading. 
I sat up all night to finish it. 

@ Bartley C. Crum, fellow-traveling 
California Republican, is busily spread- 
ing the rumor that Harold Ickes will 
resign as head of the Communist- 
flavored Independent Citizens Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences and Professiens, 
The grapevine says Ickes has been 
having financial trouble with the 
ICCASP, which is running low on funds 
and eannot reet the 40 grand a year 
Ickes is supposed to get. It looks new 
as though Ickes is going to accept « pay- 
cut. But the grapevine also says Bart- 
ley Crum would like to succeed him. 

» * * 

@ Ringsiders say they are noticing a 
creeping uneasiness in the Wallace-Ickes 
crowd, which has been  bed-fellowing 
with the Communists so long. Se- 
viet attacks on the United 
Tito’s murder of five American fiiers, 
etc., are giving the Wallace-lIckes 
crowd visions of where they are going 
to be left on the limb if something 
doesn’t happen pretty quick to still the 


growing growl of the American publie. 
* rm * 


States, 


@ By the way, what has happened te 
the Voorhis Act, requiring the regis- 
tration of foreign agents in the United 
States? For a long time now, prose- 
cution of the Act has been stymied by 
the Department of Justice. Aside from 
the suecessful prosecution of Bookniga, 
American book agents of the Soviet 
Union, in which they were fined for 
violation of the Act, there have teen 
no prosecutions. 

For instance, has Louis Adamice regis- 
tered as a Tite? 
Adamie is the guy, you should remem- 
ber, and the newspaper ’M was one of 
his main vehicles, who sold Tite. the 
murderer of five unarmed American 
boys, to the American 
great friend of America, democracy and 
be-kind-to-your-web-footed friends week. 
What a “friend” Adamie sold the Amer- 
ican people! Whom was he working 
for? Is he still working for Tito? Is 
he registered as a foreign avent”? 


foreign avent’ of 


public as the 


No Hope From Government 
On Prices, AFL Says 

The AFL has become “completely dis- 
iNusioned with bureaucratic contre) ef 
prices and wages,” International Repre- 
sentative Robert J. Watt asseried last 
week in commenting on the first round of 
decisions by the Price Contro] Board. 


@ Less than a week after President 
Higinio Morinigo had legalized the CP, 
Paraguayans found the street leading 
from the port to Asuncion covered with 
hammers and sickles. CP leaders are 
boasting they control the life of the coun- 
try through the Maritime unions. A drive 
is on to organize agrarian workers. 





YOUR UNION FLORIST 
lowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 


ding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
' Preserves, etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies, Nuts, Preserves, ete 


























Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 











William Henry Chamberlin is touring Europe for The New Leader. He has already sent reports from Lon- 


~ 


don, Brussels, Paris, and Berlin, Stories from Vienna, Munich, Rome and other centers will appears in future issues. 
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Our Long Invisible Frontier 


\ unforeseen but very important consequence of 
A the war has been that we have acquired a long 
invisible frontier, stretching from the Atlantic 
Ovean to the Pacific. We did not want that frontier, 
Many Americans are still unwilling to admit that it 
exists. But the whole development of international 
events since the end of the war proves the reality of 
this unofficial boundary. We have been challenged to 
a ruthless contest in power politics all the way from 
Calais to Chunking. We may for a time evade that 
challenge by retreat and surrender on this or that 
localized issue Sut we will not ese ape its conse- 
quences in that fashion. 

Some sections of that frontier are more tense than 
others. Along the lines of the Elbe in Germany, along 
the demarcation line between our zone and the Russian 
in Austria, in the troubled country around Trieste, 
along the 38th parallel of latitude in Korea men in 
American and men in Soviet uniforms actually face 
each other, watchfully on guard. But even where there 
is no outright military contact there is a strueele for 
influence by other methods 

The Soviet Government. mercilessly looting occu. 
pied countries, refusing to cooperate with the food 
organization of the UN leaving the relief of part of 
its own territory (the Ukraine and Byelorussia) and 
some oof its satellite states (Poland, Yueoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia) to UNRRA, throws half a million 
tons of erain into the scales in an effort to influence 
the French election. Every intelligent American real 
ives that the loan to France. like the loan to Britain. 
is not an ordinary commercial transaction. It is an 
allempt to holster up what we know, in the case of 
Bi tlain what we Thavpye im the case ol | ranee will he 
a bastion of the free and democratic world 

The sessions of the United Nations in Hunter Col- 
leve have been another arena for a trial of streneth. 
Phe majority of the Lnited Nations, under American 
and British leadership, may have been fighting a losing 
rearguard action on the issue of Tran. Whatever mav 
be the uncertain facts about the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Iran. these troops were certainly kept in 
that «ountry for a purpose, two purposes, in fact, 
afier the promised date of evacuation. 

One of these purposes was to fasten a grip on the 
oil districts of Northern [ran. The other was to assure 
the maintenance of a satellite regime, headed by the 
Soviet agent, Jaafar Pishevari, in strategically located 
Iranian Azerbaijan. 

lhe determination which America and Great Britain 
showed not to let Iran be snuffed out without some 
complaint may conceivably have retarded Soviet plans 
to attack Turkey. Every show of strength improves 
the prospect that the invisible frontier may be held, 
or in time pushed forward in our favor. Every show 
of weakness encourages the Soviet Government to re- 
sume the tactics of cynical treaty-breaking aggression 
which have already brought such a considerable area 
in Europe and in Asia under Soviet control direct 


or indirect 
. * * 


A QUICK survey of our new political boundary from 
West to East gives the following results. Great Britain, 
despite occasional emotional flare-ups and conflicts of 
economic interest. is a staunch American ally in any 
major crisis. This is not because there is any sinister 
Anglo-American plot to dominate the world. It is 
because the United States and Britain possess a solid 
common interest in a world of peace, order and free- 
dom. 

When any aggressor on the prowl threatens this kind 
of world it is an elementary instinet of Americans, 
British, Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, South 
Africans, to draw closer together. This is just as sim- 
ple and inevitable as the working of a natural law. 
All the shrill propaganda of the Kremlin Set in this 
country cannot interfere with it. 

France since its liberation has been uneasily poised 
between the democratic West and the totalitarian East. 


The French people are the heirs of a great tradition 
of liberty and individualism. But they have been 
through a very grim ordeal since the Nazis overean 
the country in 1940. 

Some of the most promising leaders of the younger 
generation perished at the hands of the Gestapo during 
the unequal underground struggle. The country has 
been bled white spiritually as well as materially. Cold, 
hunger. devastation by friend and foe alike, have made 
some of the people numb and apathetic. 

In view of these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that some germs of totalitarianism have remained in 
France. The feeble, imitative totalitarianism of the 
Vichy regime is broken and discredited. But the 
French Communists, able to poll about a quarter of 
the votes, sure of the support of the powerful Soviet 
state. strongly entrenched in the government adminis- 
tration. represent a challenge to the restoration of 
genuine freedom and democracy in France. 

The press operates under a government licensing 
svstem and one finds less news, both in quality and 
in quantity. in the Parisian press today than one would 
have found before the war, despite the undeniable 
corruption of some of the newspapers .at that time. 
French visitors to the USA sometimes express amaze- 
ment at the frankness with which American newspa- 
pers discuss subjects which would be taboo in France. 

Ihe permission granted to Soviet secret police 
agents to kidnap real or alleged Russian fugitives on 
French soil would have been unthinkable under the 
Third Republic. which was jealous of its independence 
and took the right of asylum seriously. 

It may be that the high tide of totalitarian influence 
was passed when the French people rejected the pro- 
posed draft constitution. This constitution, with its 
all-powerful single-chamber national legislature and 
its elimination of all checks and balances on the power 
of the assembly, could have become a convenient 
instrument for the introduction of a single-party 
dictatorship. 

The first shock of defeat and occupation has passed 
in ltaly without any totalitarian seizure of power. But 
in Italy. as in France, there is a razor-edge balance of 
strength. In both countries reconstruction along lib- 
eral democratic lines can only be considered fairly 
well-assured when there will have been a substantial 
improvement in the economic situation. 

It is in Germany that the line of demarcation be- 
tween East and West is most obvious.. A military 
frontier has been hardening into a politico-economic- 
social frontier. The struggle between totalitarian and 
democratic influences would have been easily decided 
in favor of the latter if America from the beginning 
had been conscious of what the issue was in Germany 
and thrown its weight into the scales on the side of 
a favorable solution. 
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Unfortunately American policy 
was distorted partly by a psychology of j 
ing hatred and revenge which animated « 
uals in policy-making agencies and partly by d 


iitentions wheh : 


so characterstic of wartime thinking, Grave ‘bland 








illusions about Soviet ‘aims and 


were made in direeting American | 


oliey alo; > 
negative and repressive lines. These blundes 
been fully exploited by the Soviet 








. 


authorities: 
Russian zone for propaganda purposes, 





Now an 


is substantially ahead of the Uniled States jn favoring 
a rational and humane policy in occupied 





ening is coming, although a belated one 







cally and psychologically closer to the 
cannot be indifferent to the consequence 


This is largely, no doubt, because England ig phys. 
fe 





Continent and 
8 of prolonge, 


industrial stagnation and semi-starvation there 







One may hope that, with a more genuine and rep 
tive attempt to encourage democracy and with a de 
nite scrapping of deindustrialization plans which Were 
as ‘impractical economically as they were ferocouy 
socially, Germany west of the Elbe will be held firmiyi 
in the Western camp. The example of industrial rp 
vival and political freedom in the western zones will 
not be lost on the Germans in the Soviet sphete 4 
occupation. 
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0. R invisible frontier runs loosely through 


countries behind the‘Soviet iron curtain, where we 





ern-oriented forces are stronger than is sometimes} 






lieved, through Greece, Turkey and Iran, whete 





violent aggressive move would certainly have sem 





consequences for world peace. It becomes very visi 
in the old Oriental country of Korea, where the 3 






parallel is the arbitrary line of division between? 






Soviet and American zones of occupation. It is toh 





hoped that our military and political representath 





there will firmly uphold the stand which led tod 
break-up of a recent conference with the Russian mild abl 


Un 





tary leaders. The issue is whether Koreans who prel 
independence to trusteeship should he allowed top 
ticipate in a central Korean government. The Russ 
attempt to exclude such Koreans is an outright deg 
of freedom and self-determination in which we shou 
not acquiesce. 

Japan and China are even more important t 
Korea in the Far Eastern political picture. The 
cient and humane unified administration of Jap 
under General MacArthur has ben a shining contra 





to the vivisection of Germany and Austria. This 
ministration was subjected to a potential threat wha 
Secretary Byrnes consented to the establishment of 
Allied Control Council in Tokvo. including Sovie all 





British Empire and Chinese representatives, Une 

The Soviet representative, General Derevyanko, ats 
might be expected, attempted to embarrass the fi \ 
Japanese steps in political democracy by raising fag We 
charges about the conduct of the recent election. It In 
gratifying to‘note that MacArthur's political: adv a 


George Atcheson, has taken a firm public stand agai 
these attempts and has declared that the United St 
does not look with favor on Communism in the Unit 










States or in Japan. 
Although the outlook in Japan is better thay 
Central Europe, much remains to be done. The 
ing against MacArthur by the totalitarians should 
vigorously contradicted. The Japanese economy #® 
be integrated. with those of other Oriental © 
so that living standards in East Asia can be 
above the near-famine level. There should b 
broader resumption of social and cultural: coat 
with the Japanese people, with a view to enceuli 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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